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A GRAND FILLY 


BY E. @ SOMERVILLE 


I am an Englishman. I say 
» . this without either truculence 
or vainglorying, rather with 
humility—-a mere English- 
man, who submits his Plain 
Tale from the Western Hills with 
the conviction that the Kelt who 
may read it will think him more 
mere than ever. 

I was in Yorkshire last season 
when what is trivially called ‘ the cold 
snap’ came upon us. I had five horses 
eating themselves silly all the time, and 
I am not going to speak of it. I don’t 
consider it a subject to be treated lightly. 
It was in about the thickest of it that I 
heard from a man I know in Ireland. 
He is a little old horse-coping sportsman 
with a red face and iron-grey whiskers, who has kept hounds all 
his life; or, rather, he has always had hounds about, on much 
the same conditions that other men have rats. The rats are in- 
dubitably there, and feed themselves variously, and so do old 
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Robert Trinder’s ‘ Rioters,’ which is their nom de guerre in the 
County Corkerry (the few who know anything of the map of 
Ireland may possibly identify the two counties buried in this 
cryptogram). 

I meet old Robert most years at the Dublin Horse Show, and 
every now and then he has sold me a pretty good horse, so when 
he wrote and renewed a standing invitation, assuring me that there 
was open weather, and that he had a grand four-year-old filly to 
sell, I took him at his word, and started at once. The journey 
lasted for twenty-eight hours, going hard all the time, and during 
the last three of them there were no foot-warmers and the 
cushions became like stones enveloped in mustard plasters. Old 
Trinder had not sent to the station for me, and it was pelting 
rain, so I had to drive seven miles in a thing that only exists 
south of Limerick Junction, and is called a ‘jingle’ <A 
jingle is a square box of painted canvas with no back to it, 
because, as was luminously explained to me, you must have some 
way to get into it, and I had to sit sideways in it, with my port- 
manteau bucking like a three-year-old on the seat opposite to me. 
It fell out on the road twice going uphill. After the second fall 
my hair tonic slowly oozed forth from the seams, and added a 
fresh ingredient to the smells of the grimy cushions and the 
damp hay that furnished the machine. My hair tonic costs eight- 
and-sixpence a bottle. 

There is probably not in the United Kingdom a worse-planned 
entrance gate than Robert Trinder’s. You come at it obliquely 
on the side of a crooked hill, squeeze between its low pillars with 
aninch to spare each side, and immediately drop down a yet 
steeper hill, which lasts for the best part of a quarter of a mile. 
The jingle went swooping and jerking down into the unknown, 
till, through the portholes on either side of the driver’s legs, I 
saw Lisangle House. It had looked decidedly better in large red 
letters at the top of old Robert’s notepaper than it did at the top 
of his lawn, being no more than a square yellow box of a house, 
that had been made a fool of by being promiscuously trimmed 
with battlements. Just as my jingle tilted me in backwards 
against the flight of steps, I heard through the open door a loud 
and piercing yell; following on it came the thunder of many feet, 
and the next instant a hound bolted down the steps with a large 
plucked turkey in its mouth. - Close in its wake fled a brace of 
puppies, and behind them, variously armed, pursued what 
appeared to be the staff of Lisangle House. They went past me 

in full cry, leaving a general impression of dirty aprons, flying 
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hair, and onions, and I feel sure that there were bare feet some- 
where in it. My carman leaped from his perch and joined in the 
chase, and the whole party swept from my astonished gaze round 
or into a clump of bushes. At this juncture I was not sorry to 
hear Robert Trinder’s voice greeting me as if nothing unusual 
were occurring. 

‘Upon me honour, it’s the Captain! You’re welcome, sir, 
you're welcome! Come in, come in, don’t mind the horse at all; 
he’ll eat the grass there as he’s done many a time before! When 
the gerr’ls have old Amazon cot they’ll bring in your things.’ 

(Perhaps I ought to mention at once that Mr. Trinder belongs 
to the class who are known in Ireland as ‘Half-sirs.’ You 
couldn’t say he was a gentleman, and he himself wouldn’t have 
tried to say so. But, as a matter of fact, I have seen worse 
imitations.) 

Robert was delighted to see me, and I had had a whisky-and- 
soda and been shown two or three more hound puppies before it 
occurred to him to introduce me to his aunt. I had not expected 
an aunt, as Robert is well on the heavenward side of sixty; 
but there she was: she made me think of a badly preserved 
Egyptian mummy with a brogue. I am always a little afraid of 
my hostess, but there was something about Robert’s aunt that 
made me know I was a worm. She came down to dinner in a 
bonnet and black kid gloves—a circumstance that alone was awe- 
inspiring. She sat entrenched at the head of the table behind an 
enormous dish of thickly jacketed potatoes, and, though she scorned 
to speak to Robert or me, she kept up a sort of whispered 
wrangle with the parlour-maid all the time. The latter’s red 
hair hung down over her shoulders—and at intervals over mine 
also—in horrible luxuriance, and recalled the leading figure in the 
pursuit of Amazon; there was, moreover, something about the 
heavy boots in which she tramped round the table that suggested 
that Amazon had sought sanctuary in the cowhouse. I have done 
some roughing it in my time, and I am not over-particular, but I 
admit that it was rather a shock to meet the turkey itself again, 
more especially as it was the sole item of the menu. There was 
no doubt of its identity, as it was short of a leg, and half the 
breast had been shaved away. The aunt must have read my 
thoughts in my face. She fixed her small implacable eyes on 
mine for one quelling instant, then she looked at Robert. Her 
nephew was obviously afraid to meet her eye; he coughed 
uneasily, and handed a surreptitious potato to the puppy who was 
sitting under his chair. 
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‘This place is rotten with dogs,’ said the aunt; with which 
announcement she retired from the conversation, and fell again to 
the slaughter of the parlour-maid. I timidly ate my portion of 
turkey and tried not to think about the cowhouse. 

It rained all night. I could hear the water hammering into 
something that rang like a gong; and each time I rolled over in 
the musty trough of my feather-bed I fractiously asked myself 
why the mischief they had left the tap running all night. Next 
morning the matter was explained when, on demanding a bath, 
I was told that ‘there wasn’t but one in the house, and ‘twas 
undher the rain-down. But sure ye can have it,’ with which it 
was dragged in full of dirty water and flakes of whitewash, and 
when I got out of it I felt as if I had been through the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. 

The day was windy and misty—a combination of weather 
possible only in Ireland—but there was no snow, and Robert 
Trinder, seated at breakfast in a purple-red hunting coat, dingy 
drab breeches, and woollen socks, assured me that it was turning 
out a grand morning. 

I distinctly liked the looks of my mount when Jerry, the Whip, 
pulled her out of the stable for me. She was big and brown, with 
hindquarters that looked like jumping; she was also very dirty 
and obviously underfed. None the less she was lively enough, 
and justified Jerry’s prediction that ‘she’d be apt to shake a 
couple or three bucks out of herself when she’d see the hounds.’ 
Old Robert was on an ugly brute of a yellow horse, rather like a 
big mule, who began the day by bucking out of the yard gate as 
if he had been trained by Buffalo Bill. It was at this juncture 
that I first really respected Robert Trinder; his retention of his 
seat was so unstudied, and his command of appropriate epithets 
so complete. 

Jerry and the hounds awaited us on the road, the latter as 
mixed a party as I have ever come across. There were about 
fourteen couple in all, and they ranged in style from a short- 
legged black-and-tan harrier, who had undoubtedly had an uncle 
who was a dachshund, to a thing with a head like a greyhound, 
a snow-white body, and a feathered stern that would have been 
a credit to a setter. In between these extremes came several 
broken-haired Welshmen, some dilapidated 24-inch foxhounds, 
and a lot of pale-coloured hounds, whose general effect was that 
of the table-cloth on which we had eaten our breakfast that 
morning, being dirty white, covered with stains that looked like 
either tea or egg, or both. 
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‘Them’s the old Irish breed,’ said Robert, as the yellow horse 
voluntarily stopped short to avoid stepping on one of them; 
‘there’s no better. That Gaylass there would take a line up 
Patrick Street on a fair day, and you'd live and die seeing her 
kill rats.’ 

I am bound to say I thought it more likely that I should live 
to see her and some of her relations killing sheep, judging by 
their manners along the road; but we got to Letter crossroads at 
last with no more than an old hen anda wandering cur dog on 
our collective consciences. The road and its adjacent fences 
were thronged with foot people, mostly strapping young men 
and boys, in the white flannel coats and slouched felt hats that 
strike a stranger with their unusualness and picturesqueness. 

‘Do you ever have a row with Land Leaguers ?’ I asked, noting 
their sticks, while the warnings of a sentimental Radical friend 
as to the danger of encountering an infuriated Irish peasantry 
suddenly assumed plausibility. 

‘Land League? Thedear help ye! Who'd be bothered with 
the Land League here?’ said Robert, shoving the yellow horse 
into the crowd; ‘let the hounds through, boys, can’t ye? No, 
Captain, but ‘tis Saint November’s Day, as they call it, a great 
holiday, and there isn’t a ruffian in the country but has come out 
with his blagyard dog to head the fox! ’ 

A grin of guilt passed over the faces of the audience. 

‘There’s plinty foxes in the hill, Mr. Thrinder,’ shouted one 
of them; ‘Dan Murphy says there isn’t a morning but he’d 
see six or eight o’ them hoppin’ there.’ 

‘Faith, ’tis thrue for you,’ corroborated Dan Murphy. ‘If 
ye had thim gethered in a quarther of ground and dhropped a 
pin from th’ elements, ’twould reach one o’ thim !’ 

(As a matter of fact, I haven’t a notion what Mr. Murphy 
meant, but that is what he said, so I faithfully record it.) 

The riders were farmers and men of Robert’s own un- 
determined class, and there was hardly a horse out who was 
more than four years old, saving two or three who were nineteen. 
Robert pushed through them and turned up a bohireen-—i.e. a 
narrow and incredibly badly made lane—and I presently heard 
him cheering the hounds into covert. As to that covert, imagine 
a hill that in any civilised country would be called a mountain: 
its nearer side a cliff, with just enough slope to give root-hold to 
giant furzebushes, its summit a series of rocky and boggy ter- 
races, trending down at one end into a ravine, and at the other 
becoming merged in the depths of an aboriginal wood of low 
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scrubby oak trees. It seemed as feasible to ride a horse over it 
as over the roof of York Minster. I hadn’t the vaguest idea 
what to do or where to go, and I clave to Jerry the Whip. 

The hounds were scrambling like monkeys along the side of 
the hill; so were the country boys with their curs; old Trinder 
moved parallel with them along its base. Jerry galloped away to 
the ravine, and there dismounting, struggled up by zigzag cattle 
paths to the comparative levels of the summit. I did the same, 
and was pretty well blown by the time I got to the top, as the 
filly scorned the zigzags, and hauled me up as straight as she 
could go over the rocks and furzebushes. A few other fellows 
had followed us, and we all pursued on along the top of the 
hill. 

Suddenly Jerry stopped short and held up his hand. A 
hound spoke below us, then another, and then came a holloa 
from Jerry that made the filly quiver all over. The fox had 
come up over the low fence that edged the cliff, and was running 
along the terrace in front of us. Old Robert below us—I could 
almost have chucked a stone on to him—gave an answering 
screech, and one by one the hounds fought their way up over the 
fence and went away on the line, throwing their tongues in a 
style that did one good to hear. Our only way ahead lay along 
a species of trench between the hill, on whose steep side we were 
standing, and the cliff fence. Jerry kicked the spurs into his 
good ugly little horse, and making him jump down into the 
trench, squeezed along it after the hounds. But the delay of 
waiting for them had got the filly’s temper up. When I faced 
her at the trench she reared, and whirled round, and pranced 
backwards in, considering the circumstances, a highly discom- 
posing way. The rest of the field crowded through the furze 
past me and down into the trench, and twice I thought the mare 
would land herself and me on top of one of them. I don’t 
wonder she was frightened. I know I was. There was nothing 
between us and a hundred-foot drop but this narrow trench and 
a low, rotten fence, and the fool behaved as though she wanted 
to jump it all. I hope no one will ever erect an equestrian 
statue in my honour; now that I have experienced the sensation 
of ramping over nothing, I find I dislike it. I believe I might 
have been there now, but just then a couple of hounds came up, 
and before I knew what she was at, the filly had jumped down 
after them into the trench as if she had been doing it all her life. 
I was not long about picking the others up; the filly could 
gallop anyhow, and we thundered on over ground where, had I 
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been on foot, I should have liked a guide and an alpenstock. At 
intervals we jumped things made of sharp stones, and slates, and 
mud; I don’t know whether they were banks or walls. Some- 
times the horses changed feet on them, sometimes they flew the 


WHEN I FACED HER AT THE TRENCH SHE REARED AND WHIRLED ROUND 


whole affair, according to their individual judgment. Sometimes 
we were splashing over sedgy patches that looked and felt like 
buttered toast, sometimes floundering through stuff resembling 
an ill-made chocolate soufflé, whether intended for a ploughed 
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field or a partially-drained bog-hole I could not determine, and 
all was fenced as carefully as cricket-pitches. Presently the 
hounds took a swing to the left and over the edge of the hill 
again, and our leader Jerry turned sharp off after them, down a 
track that seemed to have been dug out of the face of the hill. I 
should have liked to get off and lead, but they did not give me 
time, and we suddenly found oarselves joined to Robert Trinder 
and his company of infantry, all going hard for the oak-wood 
that I mentioned before. 

It was pretty to see the yellow horse jump. Nothing came 
amiss to him, and he didn’t seem able to make a mistake. 
There was a stone stile out of a bohireen that stopped everyone, 
and he changed feet on the flag on top and went down by 
the steps on the other side. No .one need believe this unless 
they like, but I saw him do it. The country boys were most 
exhilarating. How they got there I don’t know, but they 
seemed to spring up before us wherever we went. They cheered 
every jump, they pulled away the astounding obstacles that 
served as gates (such as the end of an iron bedstead, a broken 
harrow, or a couple of cartwheels), and their power of seeing the 
fox through a stone wall or a hill could only be equalled by the 
Réntgen rays. We fought our way through the oak-wood, and 
out over a boggy bounds ditch into open country at last. The 
Rioters had come out of the wood on a screaming scent, and big 
and little were running together in a compact body, followed, like 
the tail of a kite, by a string of yapping country curs. The 
country was all grass, enchantingly green and springy; the 
jumps were big, yet not too big, and there were no two alike; 
the filly pulled hard, but not too hard, and she was jumping like 
a deer; I felt that all I had heard of Irish hunting had not been 
overstated. 

We had been running for half an hour when we checiica at a 
farmhouse ; the yellow horse had been leading the hunt «'l the 
time, making a noise like a steam-engine, but perfectly un- 
defeated, and our numbers were reduced to five. An old woman 
and a girl rushed out of the yard to meet us, screaming like sea- 
gulls. 

‘He’s gone south this five minutes! I was out spreadin’ 
clothes, and I seen him circling round the Kerry cow, and he as 
big as a man!’ screamed the girl. 

‘He was, the thief!’ yelled the old woman. ‘I seen him 


firsht on the hill, cringeing behind a rock, and he hardly able to 
thrail the tail afther him !’ 
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‘Run now, like a good girl, and show me where did he cross 
the fence,’ said old Robert, pufting and blowing, as with a purple 
face he hurried into the yard to collect the hounds, who, like 
practised foragers, had already overrun the farmhouse, as was 
evidenced by an indignant and shrieking flight of fowls through 
the open door. 

The girl ran, snatching off her red plaid shawl as she 
went. 

‘Here’s the shpot now!’ she called out, flinging the shawl 
down on the fence; “here’s the very way just that he wint! Go 
south to the gap; I'll pull the pole out for ye—this is a cross 
place.’ 

The hunt gratefully accepted her good offices. She tore the 
monstrous shaft of a cart out of a place that with it was 
impossible, and without it was a boggy scramble, and as we began 
to gallop again, I began to think there was a good deal to be said 
in favour of the New Woman. 

I suppose we had had another quarter of an hour, when the 
mist, that had been hanging about all day, came down on us, and 
it was difficult to see more than a field ahead. We had got down 
on to lower ground, and we were in a sort of marshy hollow when 
we were confronted by the most serious obstacle of the day: a 
tall and obviously rotten bank clothed in briars, with sharp stones 
along its top, a wide ditch in front of it, and a disgustingly 
squashy take-off. Robert Trinder and the yellow horse held their 
course undaunted: the rest of the field turned as one man, and 
went for another way round—I, in my arrogance, followed the 
Master. The yellow horse rose out of the soft ground with quiet, 
indescribable ease, got a foothold on the side of the bank for his 
hind legs, and was away into the next field without pause or 
mistake. 

‘Go round, Captain!’ shouted Trinder ; ‘it’s a bad place!’ 

I hardly heard him ; I was already putting the filly at it for 
the second time. It took about three minutes for her to convince 
me that she and Robert were right, and I was wrong, and by that 
time everybody was out of sight, swallowed up in the mist. I 
tried round after the others, and found their footmarks up a lane 
and across.a field ; a loose stone wall confronted me, and I rode at 
it confidently ; but the filly, soured by our recent encounter, reared 
and would have none of it. I tried yet another way round, and 
put her at a moderate and seemingly innocuous bank, at which, 
with the contrariety of her sex, she rushed at a thousand miles an 
hour. It looked somehow as if there might be a bit of a drop, 
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but the filly had got her beastly blood up, and I have been in a 
better temper myself. 

She rose to the jump when she was a good six feet from it. I 
knew she would not put an iron on it, and I sat down for the 
drop. It came with a vengeance. I had a glimpse of a thatched 
roof below me, and the next instant we were on it, or in it—I don’t 
know which. It gave way with a crash of rafters, the mare’s 
forelegs went in, and I was shot over her head, rolled over the 
edge of the roof, and fell on my face into a manure heap. A yell 
and a pig burst simultaneously from the door, a calf followed, and 
while I struggled up out of my oozy resting-place, I was aware of 
the filly’s wild face staring from the door of the shed in which she 
so unexpectedly found herself. The broken reins trailed round 
her legs, she was panting and shivering, and blood was trickling 
down the white blaze on her nose. I got her out through the low 
doorway with a little coaxing, and for a moment hardly dared to 
examine as to the amount of damage done. She was covered 
with cobwebs and dirt out of the roof, and, as I led her forward, 
she went lame on one foreleg ; but beyond this, and a good many 
scratches, there was nothing wrong. My own appearance necd 
not here be dilated upon. I was cleaning off what they call in 
Ireland ‘ the biggest of the filth’ with a bunch of heather, when 
from a cottage a little bit down the lane in which I was standing 
a small barelegged child emerged. It saw me, uttered one 
desperate howl, and fled back into the house. I abandoned my 
toilet and led the mare to the cottage door. 

‘Is anyone in?’ I said to the house at large. 

A fresh outburst of yells was the sole response; there was a 
pattering of bare feet, and somewhere in the smoky gloom a door 
slammed. It was clearly a case of ‘Not at Home’ in its con- 
ventional sense. I scribbled Robert Trinder’s name on one of my 
visiting cards, laid it and half a sovereign on a table by the door, 
and started to make my way home. 

The south of Ireland is singularly full of people. I do not 
believe you can go a quarter of a mile on any given road without 
meeting someone, and that someone is sure to be conversationally 
disposed and glad of the chance of answering questions. By dint 
of asking a good many, I eventually found myself on the high 
road, with five miles between me and Lisangle. The mare’s 
lameness had nearly worn off, and she walked beside me like a 
dog. After all, I thought, I had had the best of the day, had come 
safely out of what might have been a nasty business, and was 
supplied with a story on which to dine out for the rest of my life. 
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My only anxiety was as to whether I could hope for a bath when 
I got in --a luxury that had been hideously converted by the locale 
of my fall into a necessity. I led the filly in the twilight down the 
dark Lisangle drive, feeling all the complacency of a man who 


1 HAD A GLIMPSE OF A THATCHED ROOF BELOW ME 


knows he has gone well in a strange country, and was just at the 
turn to the yard when I came upon an extraordinary group. All 
the women of the household were there, gathered in a tight circle 
round some absorbing central fact ; all were shrieking at the tops 
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of their voices, and the turkey cock in the yard gobbled in 
respouse to each shriek. 

*Ma’am, ma’am!’ I heard, ‘ ye’ll pull the tail off him!’ 

‘Twisht the tink-an now, Bridgie! Twisht it!’ 

‘Holy Biddy! the masther’l! kill us!’ 

What the deuce were they at? and what was a ‘tink-an’? 
I dragged the filly nearer, and discovered that a hound puppy 
was the central point of the tumult, and was being contended 
for, like the body of Moses, by Miss Trinder and Bridgie the 
parlour-maid. Both were seated on the ground pulling at the 
puppy for all they were worth; Miss Trinder had him by the 
back of his neck and his tail, while Bridgie was dragging—what 
was she dragging at? Then I saw that the puppy’s head was 


jammed in a narrow-necked tin milk-can, and that, as things 
were going, he would wear it, like the Man in the Iron Mask, for 
the rest of his life. 

The small, grim face of Robert’s aunt was scarlet with 
exertion ; her black bonnet had slipped off her head, and the thin 
grey hair that was ordinarily wound round her little skull as 
tightly as cotton on a reel was hanging in scanty wisps from its 
central knot; nevertheless, she was, metaphorically speaking, 
pulling Bridgie across the line every time. I gave the filly to 
one of the audience, and took Bridgie’s place at the ‘tink-an.’ 
Miss Trinder and I put our backs into it, and suddenly I found 
myself flat on mine, with the ‘tink-an’ eres in both hands 
above my head. 


A composite whoop of triumph rose from the spectators, and 
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the filly rose with it. She went straight up on her hind legs, 
and the next instant she was away across the drive and into the 
adjoining field, and, considering all things, I don’t blame her. 
We all ran after her. I led, and the various female retainers 
strung out after me like a flight of wildduck, uttering cries of 
various encouragement and consternation. Miss Trinder followed, 
silent and indomitable, at the heel of the hunt, and the released 
puppy, who had also harked in, could be heard throwing his 
tongue in the dusky shrubbery ahead of us. It was all ex- 
asperatingly absurd, as things seem to have a habit of being in 
Ireland. I never felt more like a fool in my life, and the bitterest 
part of it was that it was all I could do to keep ahead of Bridgie. 
As for the filly, she waited till we got near her, and then she 
jumped a five-foot coped wall into the road, fell, picked herself 
up, and clattered away into darkness. At this point I heard 
Robert’s horn, and sundry confused shouts and sounds informed 
me that the filly had run into the hounds. 


She was found next day on the farm where she was bred, 
fifteen miles away. The farmer brought her back to Lisangle. 
She had injured three hounds, upset two old women and a 
donkey-cart, broken a gate, and finally, on arriving at the place 
of her birth, had, according to the farmer, ‘fired the divil’s pelt 
of a kick into her own mother’s stomach.’ Moreover, she 
‘hadn’t as much sound skin on her as would bait a rat-trap ’—I 
here quote Mr. Trinder—and she had fever in all her feet. 

Of course I bought her. I could hardly do less. I told 
Robert he might give her to the hounds, but he sent her over to 
me in a couple of months as good as new, and I won the 
regimental steeplechase cup with her last April. 


CYCLING WITH HOUNDS 


BY FANNY J. ERSKINE 


‘Iv you cannot get crumb, you had better eat crust’—so runs a 
wholesome old proverb; and, adopting it for service in these 
cycling days, there is a middle course open to those who cannot 
afford to ride, and do not care to follow on foot. Running with 
hounds is all very well for those indomitable persons who can 
face the sensation of finding themselves some seven or eight miles 
from home in open country, the hounds and field gone clean away, 
a stone or so of heavy clay on each boot, and the prospect of a 
steady plod homewards, with the excitement of the chase gone, 
and the weariness very much indeed remaining. 

Now, how much or how little one sees on cycle-back with 
hounds largely depends on various circumstances. There are road- 
riders on horseback who hunt and talk, but do not go straight, or, 
indeed, ever jump anything bigger than a drain. There are cyclo- 
hunters. who speed on gaily so long as the course is a turnpike 
road, but for cross-country cuts and fords or even level turf they 
have no inclination ; they are of the kind who put the bicycle in 
a corner of a warm room and cover it with an embroidered dust 
sheet to keep it from dust or cold, to whom every splash of dirt 
is a defilement to be mourned over and a muddy road is the acme 
of all horrors. Cyclo-hunting is not for them. To see anything 
of the fun means, in the first place, absolute control over the 
wheels, ability to keep the machine upright in anything, be it 
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clay, mud, or frost-bound ruts, to crash over stones, rising in the 
saddle to break the jar to the machine, to enjoy the rush of 
the wheels over the high-backed, drained fields of the Midland 
counties, not to shirk a water splash, but to take all things 
possible, rough or smooth, turnpike or lane. Under these con- 
ditions a great deal can be done. . 

At almost every meet may now be seen a detachment of 
cyclists—that is, if the roads be moderately good and firm. It is 
of no use for the hardest road-rider to turn out when the surface is 
slippery, as it has been for the greater part of the passing season. 
It is dangerous to other people besides the rider to have a cycle 
slipping and wobbling about in front or amongst the legs of 
horses. The mounted members of the hunt have no wish to 
pound the offending cyclist under their hoofs, yet in greasy 
weather it is a downright impossibility for a cyclist to get ahead 
fast enough to make tolerably certain of evading danger. 

On a dry morning matters are very different. It will always 
be found a good plan to keep an eye on second horsemen. Their 
standing orders are to be near the hunt, but on the roads, and 
thus they form a certain guide when one does not know the 
country; but the best way to see is to get on an upland road, 
parallel with the line, and then, keeping out of the traffic, obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole run. There is plenty of exciting 
work in this mode of action. For one thing, it is not easy to 
watch the chase and keep an eye on the road at the same time. 
It can be done, though it is not included in the cycling instruction 
of any professor. We may turn out and growl at the cold, the 
mud, stones and ruts, but once at the meet and fairly started, 
most people find riding at all sorts of obstacles on cycle-back is a 
mere bagatelle. The instinct most in evidence is a determination 
to go, as long as the rider can keep going. . 

The description of one run may serve for all. Runs vary in 
detail, of course, but the broad outlines are the same. A fine 
crisp morning ; a blue haze hanging over the far distance, but in 
the nearer foreground everything bright and gay under a watery 
pale sun. The hounds are up, and are grouped round the wayside 
signpost, sitting and standing about, a parti-coloured, ever-moving 

crowd. Members of the Hunt in pink and black ; grooms with 
their whips slung en bandolier over one shoulder to leave their 
hands free; ladies in tall hats—most workmanlike looking of 
headgear—or in the low-crowned bowler ; a large sprinkling of 
men in cords and butcher boots, tweeds and gaiters; a horse- 
breaker or two schooling a young one (of whom the cyclists 
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had best beware, young ones having a trick of being handy with 
their heels), and a group of cyclists well in the rear. The more 
provident of these last are fully equipped with the same lunch 
case as their horsey brethren. Some who mean spending a day 
in the open have lamps and a local map to boot So, a sparkling 


A TIGHT FIT FOR TWO 


fringe to the crowd, they stand at ease till the signal is given to 
start. On streams the train, reinforced by late comers who 
canter up behind, to the demoralisation of nervous cyclists ; for, of 
all horrid things, hoofs in the rear are most unsteadying. Ata 
gate a division takes place. The mounted section go to the border 
of the covert across the fields ; the followers on wheels, propelled 
or drawn, stick to the road. The latter think they can ‘go one 
better’ and make for the high lands. A halt at the top to listen 
to the varied cries and whip cracks coming from the thicket 
below, as well as to get breath. Whilst glancing down, a long, 
low, red-brown fox, with drooping white-tagged brush, sneaks from 
the undergrowth, crossing the hill below; a boy sees him, and 
in a second a strident series of ‘Gone aways!’ wakes the echoes. 
A few seconds more and a pied hound springs head first into the 
lane followed by others, all in full cry. After them come figures 
in pink and black, then a surge of the field sweeps up the hill, 
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and away they all go through an opposite gate, helter-skelter up 
wind to the north. The cyclists have the whip-hand over the 
other followers here. The hill made most horses with traps 
behind them go slowly, and they are lumbering somewhere astern, 
whilst on the crest of the ridge the cyclists are spinning along, 
watching the run as it streams on below. This is cyclo-hunting 
in perfection—out of the press, seeing all that goes on, a sandy 
road so that there is no fear of side-slip, and a still morning, with 
just a puff or two of wind from the north-west. 

But it is not in human calculations that things should always 
go so nicely on wheels. The line is swerving off to the west 
where the galloping is good, but where clay and water are 
plentiful. There is nothing for it but to fly down hill and hope 
for the best! It is a long hill—a steep hill. Moreover, there is a 
gleam of water at the bottom; but nearer inspection proves that 
it is only a small beek, and it is taken flying, the spray being 


* CHECKMATE TO THE CYCLE’ 


churned up by the pedals, and splash*ng in crystal drops behind 
the back wheel. 

The road steadily improves for the worse. It is just two 
parallel ruts filled with water and a rough water-patched hoof 
track. Thanks to this water, the going is not heavy, and after 
a bit the soil changes to gravel, when progress is again easy. 
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Diverging streams of hats show that a check has taken place ; 
some stand about in the road comparing notes, and—for the run 
has occupied some time—having a sandwich whilst they may. 
The road is bestrewn with lunch case papers before the line is 
again hit off and the crowd vanish, leaving their paper only as a 
testimony together with the hoof-trodden ground that the hunt 
has passed this way. 

On low-lying ground the cyclists are bothered. Somewhere 
in front lies a stream crossed by a foot-bridge and a ford, too 
deep for cycles. The run is evidently trending this way, and 
some venturesome ones embark on the rolling surface of a grass- 
field. Up and down they go, like a steamer in a gale, now hover- 
ing at the top of a rise, now squashing through a wet hollow, 
till the ford is reached. The bridge is one of those primitive 
timber ones, and proves a tight fit for the cycle, let alone the 
rider, to wriggle across—not to mention the minor fact of the 
structure being so crazy that it seems ten to one the whole thing 
will subside bodily. 

Up again once more—hot, rather muddy, and dain, but as 
enthusiastic as ever. Hats are bobbing over a line of hedge in 
front, and the cycle swings over more and more rolling ground. 

Checkmate as far as the cycle is concerned! The small 
tributary river is reached, a stream which local wisdom thinks 
too small to bridge, contenting itself with a line of stakes and a 
plank, which recent floods have swept away. This brook rolls 
sullenly in front. The hounds have swum across; many a habit 
skirt is wringing wet, many boots are washed clean, and one 
hunter is being rescued by a rope and sundry yokels, dripping. 
We must retrace our steps, and stick to the roads in future, 
leaving grass and fords in such weather to the horsemen. But 
we have outdistanced the foot contingent, we have had a good 
run, and now the sun is beginning its downward journey, sinking 
into a bank of fog rising from the swampy soil. We will spin 
home to tea, to dry things, and the intense feeling of happiness 
which often results from a day on cycle-back with the hounds. 
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CRUISING IN SMALL CRAFT 


BY SURGEON-MAJOR C. M. DOUGLAS, V.C. 


THE charm of the small craft is the opportunity it gives for 
independent travel. It isnot the lot of everyone to go to Corinth, 
nor to cruise in a well-appointed yacht, sail or steam. The canoe, 
the small single-handed yacht, or the combination row and sail 
boat, is within the reach of most people who desire to see a little 
of the picturesque and interesting parts of a country without 
the necessity of travelling in the company of a herd of their 
fellow-creatures, sticking to certain lines of travel, arriving and 
leaving at fixed times, whether it suits them or not. 

The canoe, it is needless to say, is not so popular as the 
bicycle. It is much slower; the would-be cruiser must possess 
aquatic taste, with a love for streams and rivers, lakes or fiords, 
and take delight in the exercise and excitement of paddling and 
sailing his little craft upon them. It does not offer a very wide 
range of choice of routes. Water communications must be 
adhered to. All rivers are not navigable (even for a canoe) in all 
parts of their course, and a cruise which may look feasible and 
pleasant on a map may be found very hard in reality—a cause of 
much anguish of body and mind to the canoeist as he grinds the 
bottom of his boat over shallows, toils to carry it round imprac- 
ticable rapids, or runs the risk of knocking a hole through it in 
attempting to shoot them. 

On the other hand, one great point in its favour: no canoeist 
that I have met ever attempted to make a record. He does not 
rush violently down and up inclines, with set and anxious face 
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and rigid arms, his knees working with violent spasms, his 
spine curved over his steering bar, much in the same attitude as 
the pilgrim feelingly described by Peter Pindar, who had omitted 
to boil his peas just before setting out on his journey. 

That there are canoeists whose main object is to see how 
many miles they can paddle or sail in a day is no doubt a fact. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, in his ‘ Inland Voyage,’ mentions having 
had a narrow escape of following in the wake of a champion 
canoe paddler. But happily sucharerare. The canoe enables the 
independent traveller to explore odd nooks and corners; he can 
be careless of inns if he has a mind for roughing it and for 
following the examples of Thoreau and Tolstoi. He has sufficient 
exercise and mild excitement to prevent his voyage becoming 
monotonous, and he can house his.little craft and leave it with an 
easy mind as to the condition he will find it in when he returns. 
The canoe and outfit should be of the simplest description. The 
paddle plays the star part on a canoe cruise, the sail that of 
second fiddle—that is on river cruising, and the main object of 
the canoe is for cruising on waters difficult of navigation or of 
access in ordinary boats. It should be sufficiently portable to be 
easily carried round obstacles or stowed in a railway truck. The 
desire to make the wind the chief propelling power of a canoe is 
strong in the human aquatic heart, and various sailing canoes 
have been designed. I am not aware that there is any record of 
a cruise (worth calling such) having been made in one of these 
craft that might not have been made more easily in a larger 
boat. ‘He called himself champion canoe sailor,’ I overheard 
one yacht hand observe to another on board a Cowes steamer, 
‘and as fast as ever came a puff over he’d go.’ This about sizes 
the sailing-racing canoe. 

The independent traveller who is fond of sailing, and can so 
arrange his cruise that he has not to carry his boat round 
obstacles, will find the combination row and sail skiff, or the canoe 
yawl, better suited to his wants. Of these there are many 
varieties, from the humble open skiff, with or without a centre- 
board, rigged with a plain lug sail or sprit mainsail and foresail, to 
the elaborate canoe yawl, fitted with various dodges, more or less 
decked, which sails much better than the first-mentioned skiff, 
and is a better sea boat, but is harder to row, not so easy to 
handle, and more costly to build. Another form of single-hander 
is the small sailing yacht, often a very complete little ship, 
designed especially for sailing on the open sea or on large lakes. 
In this sail is the propelling power, and to it all other qualities are 
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subservient. Unless sailed, or towed, it usually remains on the 
waters on which it is launched. It is not easy to transship by rail 
or by steam vessel; so the cruising is chiefly confined to home 
waters, unless the owner is one of those bold navigators who 
make long voyages and cross wide seas in small boats. . 


MODE OF CARRYING A CANOE ROUND A RAPID OR FALL 


Much more attention has been paid to these vessels of late 
years, and in the matter of rig, cabin accommodation, and handi- 
ness, very complete little yachts are turned out. Rather a light 
draft, with not too deep ‘keel’ or centre-board, considerable 
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buoyancy, handy rig, and small sail plan, are considered essentials 
‘in a boat of this kind. 

Many successful cruises in small craft are recorded. Con- 
_sidering the number of its votaries, the literature of this kind 
of independent travelling compares favourably with others. 
Thoreau’s record of a ‘Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers’ is one of the earliest accounts of a cruise in a small craft 
for pleasure that have been published. This man of nature, as 
may be imagined, did not trouble himself much about his boat and 
outfit. The former was a ‘dory,’ a sort of flat-bottomed primitive 
boat common to many nations. It carried wheels for rolling it 
round falls, was provided with a tent and buffalo robe for shelter, 
and coverings at night; a few utensils for cooking ; and, for food, 
chiefly melons and potatoes, with -a little rice. His cruise was 
a comparatively short one, neither the Concord nor the Merrimac 
being a river of the first magnitude in that country of big things. 

Some time in the ’forties a cruise for pleasure was made on 
the larger rivers of the Continent, one year in a four-oar, the next 
inapair. An account of these expeditions, probably the first of the 
kind published in England, was given in a book called the ‘ Log of 
the Water Lily.’ Mr.‘ Rob Roy’ Macgregor Campbell’s books gave 
a great impetus to this mode of independent travelling, both in 
England and America. In the latter country Mr. N. H. Bishop 
made a voyage in a paper canoe from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, down the Hudson river, and along a series of 
lagoons or sheltered bays as far as Florida, and then down the 
Suanee river (celebrated in song) to the Gulf. He made another 
long cruise down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, 
in a modified duck punt, known by the name of a ‘sneak box,’ 
spoon-bowed, and square-sterned like a Chinese sampan, but 
decked. It was about 12 ft. long and 4 wide, fitted with sails and 
sculls. Mr. Bishop made this little ship his home for some months. 
His experiences when jammed amidst floating ice in the Ohio and 
unable to reach shore for some days were rather thrilling. 

Mr. McMullen was one of the most successful and enthusiastic 
of British cruisers in small craft. In the year of the Queen’s 
Jubilee he sailed round England, Scotland, and Ireland in a 
small yacht. Mr. McMullen, I believe, followed the example 
of the old Norse Vikings in making a funeral barge of his yacht, 
having been found dead in it. Many later cruises have been 
made on the rivers and canals of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent, and some very good little books, notably the ‘Inland 
Voyage’ of R. L. Stevenson, have been the result. 
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The voyages that have been made across the Atlantic in small 
craft have been in the nature of feats undertaken with some 
other object than love of the sea and independent cruising, and 
the boats have been specially designed and constructed. I once met 
one of these men who seemed to earn a precarious livelihood by 
crossing the Atlantic in small boats. He had recently made a 
voyage from Cuba to Palos in Spain in the interest of a patent 
soap company, and the beautifully executed fresco of his boat 
and himself tossed by the Atlantic waves, with the figure of a 
woman bending over a wash-tub, using the aforesaid soap, in the 
foreground, attracted a great deal of attention at the Columbian 
Exhibition of 1898. His boat, which was also on view, was 
14 ft. long by 5 ft. beam, and, as far as I could judge, about 2 ft. 
4 or 6 in. deep at midships; but it was a capacious boat for 
these dimensions. It was flat-bottomed and sided like a punt 
drawn in at the ends—a sort of dory or sharpie decked all over 
with the exception of a cockpit, in which the solitary navigator 
reclined, and over which he could, if required, draw a sliding 
hatch. It was provided with a heavy iron keel, and was sloop- 
rigged, with a modified sliding gunter, mainsail and jib. Thus 
the boat, unless very severely treated, was unsinkable and very 
difficult to capsize, offering but little resistance to the waves. 
His food and drink were within easy reach; when he wished to 
sleep he jammed his tiller into one of the notches of a comb at 
the back of the cockpit, so that the boat should not get much out 
of its course; the sails were so well balanced that his ship 
carried little helm either way, and, with a steady breeze, he 
could take a caulk and rest with an easy mind. Still, in spite of 
these little comforts, an Atlantic voyage in a small boat must be 
rather a trial to the fortitude of the solitary navigator. 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea 


for more than two months, one would think, would be more than 
sufficient for the most enthusiastic lover of the ocean. Two Fins 
have recently rowed across the Atlantic in a skiff, 18 ft. long, 
fitted with air-tight compartments—certainly a very remarkable 
feat. 'They were upset somewhere on the banks of Newfoundland, 
but managed to right their boat and continue their voyage. At 
the present time a Captain Slocum is circumnavigating the world 
alone in a small yacht of about 18 tons, and had cruised success- 
fully through the Mediterranean when last heard of. I trust he 
will be more successful than a would-be circumnavigator with 
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whom I once had a little correspondence. He wrote to me from 
Florida, saying he was about to go round the world in a little 
centre-board sloop some 20 ft. in length by 6 ft. beam, and asked 
me to help him by giving him a folding dinghy. This tempting 
opportunity of letting a folding dinghy see the world was de- 
clined. Some time after I met a friend who had lately returned 
from Florida, and had come across the enterprising navigator. I 
inquired what he was like. ‘Well,’ said my friend, ‘he asked 
me what all the little figures on the chart were, round the coast 
line.’ It rather puzzled my friend to find that this would-be 
circumnavigator of the earth did not know how the soundings 
were marked, and he predicted a short voyage. In this he was 
right. The little sloop got round some sixty miles of Florida 
coast, was then wrecked near the entrance to a river, and 
abandoned by the navigator, who disappeared. That he was not 
drowned was probably due to an oversight on the part of the 
little cherub who lives up aloft, who mistook him for a regular 
sailor, and watched over him accordingly. 

Some single-handed cruises I have made may be worth re- 
counting. Shall I ever forget how I once attempted to go down 
a considerable part of the river Godavery in Central India in a 
cat-rigged centre-board sailing boat, partly decked, about 14 ft. 
long by 6 ft. beam—as ill adapted for the work as a boat could 
possibly be? With much toil and worry I had this boat con- 
veyed some two hundred miles in a bullock cart, specially con- 
structed for the purpose, from a station in Central India to the 
river. There I launched it, and embarked. Some sixty miles 
down, a rope, stretched across the river for the better carrying on 
of some works which were being projected to make it navigable, 
caught my mast; the swift current soon did the rest, and I 
made my way to the nearest white man’s bungalow in a flannel 
shirt and pyjamas (all that was left of my outfit), a miserable 
boat-wrecked, damp duffer. That was in my ‘salad days,’ when 
I was green in judgment. Since then experience has taught me 
more about cruising in small craft. 

My next noteworthy cruise was in the North-West of Canada 
in the year 1885, when the ‘affair of the French Canadian 
Riel and his half-breeds’ was called a rebellion, and tried 
the military resources of the Dominion of Canada. Towards 
the end of April, a small party of us were at breakfast in 
a caboose on the line of the Canadian and Pacific Railway at 
Swift Current. An encounter had taken place between a party 
of Riel’s half-breeds and a force of Canadian artillery and 
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militia, under General Middleton. We were discussing the 
chances of the steamer ‘Northcote’ getting down the river 
Saskatchewan and carrying her lading of supplies and reinforce- 
ments to General Middleton, who was in camp some two hundred 
miles to the north of us. The vessel was a stern-wheel river 
steamer, drawing some four feet of water aft ; she had successfully 
ascended the South Saskatchewan during the previous autumn, 
but had never attempted the more difficult task of going down the 


THE ‘SASKATOON’ JUST BEFOKE CROSSING TO CALAIS 


river in that part of its course encumbered with a scow on each side 
and heavily loaded. Something tempted me to offer to go down 
the river in a little folding canoe I had with me. ‘That's very 
public-spirited of you, Douglas,’ said the General in command at 
the base, who was one of the party ; and I felt I was nailed. It was 
not without inward qualms that I set to to make preparations 
for my voyage. I had mental visions of wily Indians in ambush 
taking a pot-shot at the solitary navigator, and sending him 
to the happy hunting grounds to paddle his own canoe at his 
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leisure. I could not go back on my offer, however, and next morn-. 
ing saw me seated on a buckboard, drawn by an Indian pony, with 
my folding canoe in a package beside me, and sundry other 
packages of supplies and duffle packed below the seat. My friends 
came round to bid me good-bye, and request locks of my scanty 
hair with a view to leaving as little as possible for the natives, whom 
I was expected to meet, to exercise their peculiar talentson. Then 
I took the trail to the northward, sufticiently marked by strings 
of vehicles carrying supplies to the river, and made my way over 
the barren prairie. In the afternoon I reached the river, having 
had a narrow escape of losing my outfit owing to the apparently 
meek and broken-down cayuse (pony) taking a mean advantage 
of me while I was re-arranging my load, and when I had let go 
the reins. The animal bolted with my rig, leaving me standing 
on the prairie with my canoe package in my hand. He circled 
round and scattered a good deal of the rest of the cargo in the 
vicinity. Fortunately he took the home trail, and was stopped 
by some teamsters. Then I captured him, and, having gathered 
up my supplies, continued my drive without further mishap. 

I set up my canoe and gave it a preliminary trial on the river 
in the evening. It was a new one, built the previous autumn, 
and hitherto unused. It was of the Canadian model, 12 ft. in 
length, by 2 ft. 6 in. beam, and 12 in. deep amidships, weighed 
some 45 lb., and was propelled by a double-bladed paddle. I 
have the boat still, and paddled across the English Channel from 
Dover to Calais in it in June 1895. 

The river flowed in a sandy bed, having by repeated floods cut 
a channel through the prairie many sizes too large for itself; it 
was low at that season. I left the canoe on a scow by the river 
bank, ready for an early start, and returned to a tent in the 
neighbouring encampment, where I passed the night. Shortly 
after daybreak next morning I got my gear together, stowed it 
on board, and embarked. My outfit consisted of a couple of bags 
of provisions, hard biscuit, tinned meat, and a little tinned fruit, 
tea, cocoa, and sugar (altogether enough to last me a fortnight), 
blankets, a waterproof sheet, and a small tin pot for cooking. I 
had no tent, proposing to utilise my canoe for the purpose of 
shelter after the manner of the North American Indians. 

Although pretty well loaded up, the canoe had plenty of free 
board, and, helped by the current, I paddled on at a fair pace. ‘The 
. thief doth see in every bush an officer,’ so at first I saw an Indian 
lurking in ambush behind each clump of brushwood. After I 
had passed a great many clumps and no sign of Indians had 
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come forth from them I began to feel more at ease, and amused 
myself in making imaginary figures out of the irregular masses 
of clay and sand, which formed high banks on each side, between 
which I paddled. Round towers, pinnacles, ruined castles, and 
moats came into view successively. Desolation is the chief im- 
pression I have carried away of the South Saskatchewan. To 
hit on the right channel was my chief difficulty ; unless I watched 
the set of the current, I would suddenly find my canoe in a cul- 
de-sac with about two inches of water to float on. In attempt- 
ing to make a short cut, I sometimes found myself under the 
disagreeable necessity of wading through sand and icy cold water, 


MODE OF SLEEPING UNDER CANOE 


bare-legged, towing my canoe behind me into the main channel. 
At noon I stopped to take a rest and a modest dinner of tinned 
corned beef and hard tack, with an occasional preserved peach, 
and then on again. Towards evening I made my camp for the 
night. The process was simple. I selected a dry coulée when 
there was one handy, by the river if possible, spread my bag 
and blanket on the ground for a bed, and over this I turned 
my canoe bottom upwards like an umbrella, one gunwale resting 
on the ground, the other supported a foot or so above it by a short 
stick. Over the canoe and opening I spread a large waterproof 
sheet, so as to extemporise an effective shelter tent, beneath which 
I crept and covered myself up. Even towards the end of April 
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the nights in the North-West of Canada are sometimes intensely 
cold, and, occasionally, when I awoke in the early morning I 
found my waterproof sheet stiff with ice. My supper and break- 
fast consisted of cocoa and biscuit. No sign of settlement or 
cultivation was seen on the bank till the morning of the third 
day of my voyage, when I reached a short bend called the Elbow, 
where the river makes a sharp curve from north-east to north. 
Here I saw a solitary hut, standing bare and tenantless, without a 
sign of its having been occupied ; here, also, I was told afterwards 
I was seen by some scouts on the look-out for the Indians. 

When I changed my course for the northward, I met a very stiff 
breeze blowing up the river, a regular ‘nose ender’ against which 
my light boat made little way even though helped by the current. 
After hammering against it, plash, plash, for an hour or so, I 
came to the conclusion that the game was not worth the candle, so 
I made for shore, landed, built a fire, by which I read, meditated, and 
slept the remainder of the day and night. I was up betimes in 
the morning; about three o’clock the temperature in my lair 
underneath the canoe was not conducive to sleep, the wind had 
fallen during the night, and the river showed glassy and calm. I got 
under way just as the dawn was beginning to break, and, helped 
by a strong current, I made good progress down stream, the river 
being now deeper and its course better marked. After paddling 
about twenty miles I was startled by an unexpected sound like 
the boom of a steam whistle, lower down the river, and, stimulated 
by this, I drove my boat on for all I was worth until I came in 
sight of the steamer ‘ Northcote’ now wedged by the descending 
current on a sand-bank. Then I saw the red-coated line of 
militia soldiers on board, and, rounding to, under the lee of the 
vessel, made my canoe fast and clambered up. I spent a few 
hours on board; the vessel, heavily laden and encumbered by a 
scow on each side, had made very slow progress. By the help of 
a pair of grasshopper legs, an arrangement like shores swinging 
on each side, she was lifted off the bank on which she was stuck 
when I first sighted her, only to ground on another a few miles 
lower down. This process had been going on for about a week, 
so that the gear which worked the grasshopper legs was nearly 
worn out, and with all only some hundred and fifty miles had 
been accomplished. 

After grounding on a third or fourth sandbank I con- 
cluded that I had had enough of the ‘Northcote,’ and took to 
my canoe again. I may remark I was never overtaken by this 
steamer, though as she descended the river she made better way, 
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and reached her destination a day after I did. After leaving the 
vessel, the river became broader and deeper, the stream dividing 
past among islands and mudflats wooded beyond the banks— 
‘the moose woods.’ Here I saw more animal life than I had met 
with hitherto. The ‘outardes’ (Canada wild geese) became more 
plentiful ; beavers splashed into the water from the bank, put 
their heads above to look about them after their dive, and ducked 
down again, giving me a view of their tails; a herd of antelope 
coming down to the river bank, a couple of hundred yards or sc 
in front of me, gazed for a moment, and trotted off. I had no 
little difficulty in finding a place to camp, as the banks were 
swampy; but as evening darkened into night I found a dry spot, 
with bush, on which I built my fire and put up my canoe. Tired 
with my long day’s work, I slept soundly beneath it in spite of 
hard frost. Next day— the sixth from leaving Swift Current—was 
the last of my cruise. Making an early start, I paddled past an 
Indian reservation allotted to a band of Sioux, who had crossed 
the line from the United States side, after the disperzion of 
Sitting Bull’s tribe, accompanied by that redoubted chief. The 
band, headed by the chief ‘White Cap,’ had abandoned their 
reservation, and gone off to join Riel, leaving their huts and the 
implements of agriculture which had been given them in the 
vain hope of changing the nature of these wild men. Some 
twenty miles further the river narrowed again, and islands in 
mid-stream divided the current and made the prettiest bit of 
river scenery I had met with. Below this I saw an inhabited 
house on the bank, and two boys watching me. From them I 
found that I was close to the colony Saskatoon, a small settlement 
on the South Saskatchewan, a little off the main trail to the north. 

Then I came to a ferry worked by a friendly half-breed, and 
landed to make inquiries. I learned I was expected, my depar- 
ture having been wired from Swift Current. So I carried up my 
canoe and gear to the ferryman’s house, and my cruise was at an 
end. I had other work to do, looking after some men who had 
been wounded in a recent encounter of the militia with the half- 
_ breeds and Indians, about twenty-five miles further north, and 
who were brought to the village in the afternoon. In recording 
this cruise it has occurred to me that I have lost an opportunity 
of embellishing it with blood-curdling anecdotes of encounters with 
Indians, narrow escapes, tomahawks, scalping-knives, &c. Noone 
could have contradicted them. Like our great Indian General 
relating the opportunities of looting that had come in his way, I 
stand astonished at my own moderation. 
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I made another rather exceptional cruise in a folding boat 
from New York to Boston ; coasting along the north shore of the 
Sound up the Bay of Narragansett, to Providence, Rhode Island, 
down the Sakonet Channel, and across Cape Cod, somewhere 
about three hundred miles in all. The boat I used on this occasion 
was a folding skiff, 17 ft. long by 3 ft. 6 in. beam, and 18 in. deep 
amidships. She carried a lug sail, and was fitted with a 3 in. 
keel so as to take advantage of a beam wind; a pair of spruce 
sculls, however, played the chief part in propelling the boat; 
I had an exciting row on the East River past New York at 
midnight to begin with. A big city of course never sleeps, 
but I was scarcely prepared to find so much industry going 
on by the aid of electric and other light between midnight and 
2a.M. Vessels were being loaded and unloaded, ferry steamers 
were continually crossing, and factories working ; altogether it had 
a weird and unusual look. After being nearly run down under 
Brooklyn bridge by a tug with a tow of scows, I kept along the Long 
Island shore and found less traffic. Just as day was breaking 
I passed through the once formidable Hell Gate, and into the 
Sound. As I was in no way pressed for time, and had no 
apprehensions of being shot from the banks as on the cruise just 
recorded, my days’ runs were not remarkable for the number of 
miles accomplished. My longest was from New London, Conn., 
to Newport, R.I., a distance of fifty miles. For about twenty 
miles the coast is open to the Atlantic, and as it was blowing a 
fresh 8.W. wind, the skiff‘ Espérance’ bowled along, helped by the 
current, at a fair speed. Rounding Point Judith and gomg over 
the Beaver tail bank I encountered some heavy seas, and had the 
satisfaction of finding that the boat behaved well. I put in at the 
quaint old New England city of New Bedford, once celebrated for 
its whaling ships, many of which were lying as hulks by the 
wharves, now overgrown with grass. ‘ Ah !’ said an old inhabitant, 
somewhat regretfully I thought, ‘Those were the times a ship 
came home after three years’ absence or more with plenty of 
oil. Then the town was painted red, and dollars circulated 
freely.’ 

I went up the Monument River by the old route the 
Pequod Indians used to take when they went to trade with the 
Pilgrim band and their descendants—by whom, if tradition is to be 
relied on, they were occasionally fleeced. One of the progeny of 
these worthies is said to have persuaded the guileless red man 
that his foot weighed exactly a pound, and used it as such to 
weigh against furs in the opposite scale of the balance. By this 
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river a pretty country house belonging to a celebrated actor, Joseph 
Jefferson, is situated, and here I was told he spent much of his 
time, with the then ex-President Cleveland, fishing. I had my 
canoe portaged across from the Monument River to Cape Cod Bay, 
a distance of some five miles. At the entrance to Boston Harbour 
I encountered an electric storm, a most extraordinary atmospheric 
disturbance ; the sky was darkened as at midnight, then flashes 
of electric lightning played, and the rain came down in torrents. 
A squall blew me out about half a mile to sea, but the waves were 
killed by the excessive rain. Eventually I reached South Boston, 
with my boat half full of water and my outfit soaking wet. I 
slept under a tent spread over my skiff on this cruise, but oc- 
casionally sought the hospitality of a house on shore, and not in 
vain. My experience of New England waters was that a canoe 
cruiser was a welcome visitor, and not an intruder. 

The longest cruise I have made single-handed in a small boat 
was from Collingwood on the Georgian bay of Lake Huron to 
Chicago on Lake Michigan, a distance, following the. coast line, 
as I did, of between seven and eight hundred miles. The boat I 
used was a sort of sharpie or dory about three-quarter decked ; 
with a heavy centre board, yawl rigged, with a sliding gunter 
mainsail. Beneath the fore part of the deck I managed to sling a 
hammock, though the cabin accommodation (if I may dignify it 
by this name) was but little more than what the kennel for a St. 
Bernard dog would afford. I had a tent to put over the cockpit, 
but I never used it, preferring al fresco in the fine weather that 
generally prevailed. I lived for three months on board this boat, 
one month on the cruise and two months at anchor. As a rule, I 
have not been favoured with steady fair winds on my cruises, and 
this was no exception. After leaving Collingwood I had a good deal 
of fog and light head winds in the Georgian bay; when the fog 
cleared off the cruising was all that could be desired, picturesque 
islands, clear air and water. It is difficult to disabuse oneself of the 
idea that one is not at sea on these large lakes, the water is so clear, 
and blue or grey, corresponding with the sky. One can easily 
understand the legend of how a British man-of-war crew, sent on 
service without a beaker of fresh water, toiled under the burn- 
ing sun overcome with thirst which they were afraid to quench 
with the sparkling fresh water in which they floated. 

When I got into Lake Michigan I had an exciting time 
owing to one of my rudder pintles breaking. I had put out, and 
encountered a stiff breeze after leaving a little harbour on the 
north shore of the lake, so thought it advisable to reef my 
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mainsail. While in the middle of this work I became con- 
scious that something had gone wrong with my steering gear, 
and, going aft, found the rudder useless. The wind was blowing 
on to a lee shore, hard, and the waves breaking on the rocky coast 
warned me of the fate which was in store for me unless I quickly 
made up my mind to do the right thing. I managed to fasten an 
oar to the ring bolt at the stern, and hoisting a little bit of sail, 
succeeded in steering my boat safely back to harbour ; but I hada 
bad quarter of an hour till I got there. On the island of Mackinaw, 
the ubiquitous Scot greeted me with a quotation from Burns 
about ‘Scotia’s halesome parritch’ as he watched me on board 


THE ‘ ARTFUL GILLIATT’ 


my boat in the httle dock, cooking my evening meal of that 
simple restorative. I reached the lake front of the Columbian 
Exhibition towards the end of June, and there the ‘ Artful Gilliatt ’ 
remained at anchor for two months, close to the Viking ship. 
In the old Eastern story the traveller who has returned from a 
voyage by sea from distant lands is asked what wonderful 
things he has seen. ‘The most wonderful thing I have seen,’ 
quoth he, ‘is that I am safe on land again ;’ and the man who 
takes a long cruise in a small boat for the first time may be 
inclined to agree with him; but a love for this mode of travel 
grows and lasts. 
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ABOUT ROOKS 


BY CLIVE H. MEARES 


THERE is probably no better-known bird throughout the land 
than the ubiquitous rook—often erroneously called the ‘ common 
crow’ by those who, in ignorance, class all black-looking birds 
together as crows. By the majority of people it is only when 
identified with the rookery that the rook is accorded his correct 
name. Why he should be confused with the crafty crow, and 
compelled, nolens volens, to bear a name so opprobrious and hated, 
is puzzling, as rooks are certainly far more plentiful than crows. 
Nor is he black, though he appears so at a distance. Close . 
inspection reveals his true colour—a beautiful dark, glossy, almost 
metallic blue. 

Both in character and habits rook-nature is enigmatical, 
which makes the birds well worth studying. They are confiding 
and trustful, inasmuch as they usually select their nesting place 
in trees adjacent to a dwelling-house or beside a public roadway, 
often in a thickly populated neighbourhood ; yet they are shy 
and wary to a degree when out feeding in the fields. There they 
are almost as difficult to approach as that wiliest of all birds, the 
curlew. 

Unlike crows, which are solitary birds, rooks are gregarious 
and fond of society. In the first place, they possess a permanent, 
often ancestral, home, the rookery, to which they are as much 
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attached as the squire to his hall hard by. Whether you want 
them or not, it is well-nigh impossible to get rid of rooks without 
sacrificing your loftiest and best-grown trees to the axe. They 
will undergo almost unlimited persecution rather than budge 
from their old-established haunts. Generation after generation, 
each colony returns at sundown to its own particular rookery, 
despite the annual shooting which usually thins their numbers. 
Why they choose certain trees in a locality—often by no means 
the best-grown specimens thereabouts— and shun others, to out- 
ward appearances more suitable, is a matter which can never be 
satisfactorily explained. You may own the finest trees for miles 
around, and yet live a lifetime without possessing a rookery ; 
whilst your neighbour’s ‘miserable little spinney of wretched 
trees,’ half a mile off, may be the favoured home of a thriving 
colony. Their tastes are unaccountable ! 

Some people believe they are able, by some occult power, to 
discern and avoid those trees which are unsound and liable to be 
storm-damaged. The grounds for such a belief, however, are by 
no means established. 

Rooks are the very noisiest birds imaginable round about 
a house; yet the majority of people who are lucky enough to 
possess a rookery would sooner by far put up with their unceasing 
clatter than be deprived of their society. There is something so 
countrified and social about them, especially when established 
in the middle of a large town. 

They are not very particular what variety of tree they nest in, 
provided it be tall and strong. Traditionally they are supposed 
to prefer elms, but beech and oak seem in almost equal favour. 
In many districts, however, they are compelled by circumstances 
beyond control to moderate their ideas of comfort. Notably is 
this the case in the Orkney Islands. Scarcely any trees of size 
grow up there, yet a thriving colony of rooks lives in Kirkwall. 
According to the natives, it is not many years since there were 
no rooks resident in the islands; but I was told that a good few 
years back some score or more which had paid a spring visit 
to the islands from the Scottish mainland were detained by rough 
weather and persistent contrary winds. It chanced to be just 
breeding-time, so with one accord they set about building their 
nests on the house-tops of the loftier buildings of the town, and, 
so far as I know to the contrary, have done so ever since. I was 
there in August about ten years ago, and the colony seemed 
flourishing and none the worse, apparently, for the lack of trees. 
In some parts of Ireland, too, trees are so scarce that the 
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rooks are compelled, doubtless much against the grain, to build 
in hedges or large bushes, often within a few feet of the ground. 
How remarkable it is that birds of such decided habits are able 
under compulsion to adapt themselves so easily to the exigencies 
of their locality! They do so from necessity, however, and not 
from choice. 

There are few birds in existence more methodical and business- 
like than rooks, and the regularity with which every detail of 
their daily programme is carried out is astonishing. With the 
first streak of dawn the ‘caw, caw’ of the rooks begins, and it is 
not long before the whole colony is awake and preparing for 
departure to the feeding grounds. There is a good deal of fuss 
and squabbling during the preliminary ‘canters’ previous to 
leaving home. Suddenly the whole colony takes wing. Flying 
round and round in a wide circle, they rapidly mount to a con- 
siderable height, and soon become mere specks in the sky. 
Never for a moment does the cawing slacken. The din and 
confusion seem perfectly bewildering, and, listening to the babel 
of voices, you cannot help wondering the why and the wherefore 
of this noisy demonstration. Whether it is pure devilry, their 
‘good morning,’ or a parliamentary discussion on the day’s 
proceedings, is an insoluble problem. At any rate, it is a pretty 
sight, well worth watching. After executing numerous manceuvres, 
they will scatter about and close up again repeatedly, as though 
unable to agree upon their destination. This apparently aimless 
frolic terminates at length as several leaders appear to decide on 
the course they intend taking, and, separating from the flock, 
strike out in a definite direction. Squad by squad, like so many 
soldiers, others follow these leaders, the main body meanwhile 
continuing to wheel around. Soon alter, a big break-away occurs 
in the ranks, four-fifths of the flock hurrying after the leaders, 
whilst the remaining few continue circling about indefinitely. 
Some, thinking better of their dilatoriness, desert the lingerers 
to straggle after their comrades, whilst the discontented laggards 
wander off huffishly in an entirely different direction. What 
unholy motive causes this insubordination is altogether obscure, 
as they keep the secret locked up in their own black breasts. 

On leaving home in the morning rooks often fly a great many 
miles to reach a favourite or likely feeding ground. During the 
autumn and spring they seem to prefer newly ploughed lands to 
any other place. Being extremely fond of insects, they will 
follow the plough all day long, searching every inch of the newly 
turned up soil for stray grubs and caterpillars, peering under 
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every clod for likely finds, and almost tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to be first behind the ploughman’s heels. 
Where land is much infested with wireworm they do the farmer 
incalculable good in ridding the land of these destructive pests. 
Certainly there are times when they do a little trifling damage 
to newly sown crops, but the majority of enlightened farmers are 
strongly inclined to believe that, taking everything into con- 
sideration, their valuable services far outweigh their few fau!ts. 

The bumps of caution and self-preservation are highly 
developed in the rook—more so than in any bird I know. You 
will soon discover this if you study a flock feeding. Having 
found a field which suits them, and whilst still high overhead, 
they make a careful survey of the locality, after which they take 
counsel together, noisily discussing the situation. Meanwhile 
they perform a series of evolutions similar to their morning 
frolic. The coast being clear, the inspection is pronounced 
satisfactory, when some of the bolder spirits among them will 
begin the descent to earth. It is often a most remark- 
able sight. Some descend leisurely in the orthodox manner ; 
others, with wings and tail closed, appear to drop with meteor- 
like rapidity from the sky, till, nearing the ground, they suddenly 
spread their wings, which instantly check the rapid downward 
flight, and the bird, gliding along a few yards, lights gently 
on the ground. 

If, however, you cast your eye around, some few of the rooks 
will be seen perched in the upper branches of several trees scat- 
tered about. These sojourners, the sentinel birds of the flock, 
post themselves at various points of vantage to warn and protect 
their companions from any danger which may threaten. Rooks 
never fail to observe this wise precaution before beginning to feed, 
and the result is they are rarely caught napping. Should any 
cause for alarm arise the whole flock will be instantly apprised of 
the fact by the caw of the ever-watchful sentinel who has espied 
the intruder. This premonitory warning creates considerable 
uneasiness in the flock, especially amongst those members which 
have strayed incautiously too near the hedgerow, and they quickly 
shift their position to safer quarters in mid-field. If the enemy 
attempts to approach nearer, the danger signal, a peculiarly harsh 
emphatic ‘caw caw caw,’ will be sounded several times in rapid 
succession as the sentinel leaves his post of observation, and the 
flock, thoroughly alarmed, beats a hasty retreat. They amuse 
themselves, however, in their own way before wandering off to 
a fresh place, by giving full vent to the sense of extreme 
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displeasure they feel, by the most voluble screaming outburst of 
noise and riot imaginable ; after which they soothe their injured 
feelings by exchanging mutual congratulations on their narrow 
escape. This timely warning always makes it an exceedingly 
difficult task to stalk a large flock, and you may consider yourself 
no mean adept in woodcraft if you succeed in getting within gun- 
shot. It is almost an acknowledged fact that rooks can tell 
unerringly the difference between a man who means them 
mischief and one who intends no in jury. As thecountry-folk 
say, ‘they can smell powder,’ a phrase which aptly describes 
their acute perception. They take comparatively little notice 
of a person walking along the highway, whilst they instantly 
show alarm at anyone creeping along stealthily under cover of a 
hedgerow. 

A somewhat curious incident often noticed in connecticn with 
a flock of rooks is that they are scarcely ever seen unattended by 
other species. Many birds seem partial to their company, more 
especially jackdaws and starlings. Whether it is for the protection 
the rooks’ wariness affords them or for some other reason is hard 
to say. Wherever the rooks go these ‘ camp-followers ’ accompany 
them, and a very convenient arrangement it is for the safety of 
thieving jack’s skin. Another very wary bird, the voracious 
woodpigeon (or ‘ quice,’ as the country-folk call it), often avails 
itself of the rooks’ protection, finding that the immunity from 
danger afforded by these cautious birds enables it to feast in 
security without bothering its head over unseen enemies. 

The punctuality with which rooks start nesting operations 
each spring about the first Sunday in March has often been 
noted. It matters little whether the spring be an early or late 
one. About this date an unwonted activity will be observed in 
the rookery, and very shortly after they begin building in earnest. 
A rook’s nest can scarcely be called a ‘thing of beauty,’ but it is 
substantial, and what it lacks in style it makes up for in bulk. It 
is rather a loosely constructed affair, composed almost entirely of 
small twigs lined with a little dry grass, which the birds for the 
most part collect in the immediate vicinity. In spite of the frail 
architecture, many nests keep together till the following spring, 
when, with a little patching up, they serve their purpose again. 
Sometimes a nest is firmly wedged in between several strong 
forks, and, being added to yearly, grows to extraordinary dimen- 
sions. I knew one such nest in a park near Edinburgh 
which must have measured many feet in girth. This rookery is 
among the largest in the kingdom. The number of nests there 
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annually is so great that it takes the keepers and many extra 
hands some days each spring to reduce the huge colony within 
reasonable limits. The rookery covers acres of ground in a big 
oak-wood which slopes down to the banks of the Esk. In dealing 
with large quantities of rooks retail destruction of individuals is 
useless. Wholesale warfare on a large scale has to be organised 
to thin their numbers appreciably and effectually without going 
to great expense. 

The battle of extermination is not started till most of the 
eggs are hard set or just hatching. 

At daybreak the keepers set to work. Armed with guns, they 
post themselves throughout the woods, choosing positions which 
will guard as much ground as possible. When all are in position 
the fusillade begins, and the rooks, startled by the sharp crack 
of the guns, rise en masse from their nests. It is a sight once 
seen not easily forgotten. The din from the countless myriads 
of angry cawing throats can be better imagined than described. 
The consternation in rookland is complete. Time and again the 
birds essay to return to their nests, and as often are driven away 
again by the ruthless gunners. This contest of might versus 
right is kept up from daylight to dusk for a day, or sometimes 
more if the colony is extra robust that year. Most of the eggs, 
deprived of warmth, are rendered infertile, whilst scores of the 
newly hatched fledgelings die of cold and hunger. It seems 
rather a pitiless way of reducing them, but the keepers assured 
me it was the only practicable method of dealing with such 
swarms. Were they left undisturbed the surrounding farmers 
would suffer considerably from the depredations of such unusual 
numbers in dry seasons. When food becomes scarce they levy a 
heavy toll on the eggs of partridges and pheasants, and occasion- 
ally, if extra hard pressed, they even so far forget themselves as 
to attack the poults. 

A rather uncommon sight is to be seen in this same rookery. 
A great many wild-ducks build their nests in the oak trees, often 
fifteen or twenty feet from the ground. The nest, if such it may 
be called, consisting as it does of little else than decayed wood 
and a few blades of dry grass, is placed in the hollow formed where 
a large branch has snapped off and left a few feet of bark jutting 
out from the trunk. A. platform is thus formed, on which the 
ducks nest secure from molestation. What a charming sight it 
would be to see how the old duck manages to convey her young to 
the ground in safety! Some say she picks the little fellows up in 
her beak and carries them to a place of security, whilst others 
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aver that she holds them with her feet, on her back, or under 
her wing. I have never been fortunate enough to see for myself 
how the trick is done, though the first theory seems most natural 
und likely. However, I am digressing. 

As a rule the first event of importance in a young rook’s life 
is ‘acting as a target.’ As soon as the fledgelings possess a few 
feathers they want to peep at the world around them, and, to 
obtain a good view, hop on to the nearest branch. This is 
the sportsman’s chance. Possibly the little creature escapes 
the first bullet, and, sense of the humorous being undeveloped 
so early in life, deems it wise to retire with grace and celerity 
to the parental nest. Some podgy youngsters display stoical 
indifference to external affairs. Their career ends abruptly 
in ‘rook pie’—a most unpleasant delicacy. 

As soon as the young rooks are strong enough to fly they 
may be seen wherever you go. You meet them in all kinds of 
unexpected places. Sitting on a fence or tree they caw continu- 
ally for food, which the parents are most industrious in providing. 
Fach time the old birds approach the ‘rooklets’ positively 
quiver with excitement. With flapping wings and open beaks 
they await the tit-bits which are promptly and ravenously gulped 
down. No sooner is one morsel finished than they begin 
crying ‘more, more.’ Luckily they know not dyspepsia. 

In early life the base of a rook’s beak is covered with black 
bristles, but the birds use their powerful beak so continually for 
digging that it turns almost white after a year. This makes an 
casy and certain way of recognising old stagers at a glance. 

Near big cities rooks become remarkably indifferent to the 
busy world around them, going and coming as though they were 
still in the heart of the country. In most cases the rookery was 
probably established before the town was there. Everyone, of 
course, can call to mind rookeries situated in the centre of large 
towns, the very last resort one would expect them to choose. 

In severe weather, when the ground is frost and snow bound, 
they grow wonderfully tame and bold, often chevying the poultry 
from their food, and even venturing under the dining-room 
window to grab the scraps intended for the robins and small birds. 
If vegetable and insect food be abundant rooks avoid carrion, but 
at a pinch they are by no means bigoted, and will pick a bone as 
readily as a dog. 

On extra cold winter mornings you will see them, with feathers 
all ruffled out, looking twice their natural size as they sit almost 
nuinbed on the branch of some small tree, scarcely able to fly on 
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yourapproach. Cold has a remarkably taming effect on all birds, 
more especially on the shy retiring kinds, which at all other times 
studiously avoid the homestead. 

There is one more point worth mentioning. Rooks are very 
staunch and true friends to each other, as you can discover if you 
chance to shoot one from a flock. I once did so, and was both 
surprised and interested at the hostile demonstration that 
followed. The comrades of the unfortunate bird, with every 
appearance of intense anger and irritation, came swooping down 
and swishing past me in a most menacing and uncomfortable 
manner. They kept up this warlike demonstration for some few 
minutes, and there was no doubt they were much aggrieved at 
the untimely end of their companion. I have shot scores, but 
only saw this happen once, and then I need ‘scarcely say I 
lamented my thoughtless act as much as the rooks regretted the 
loss of what I fancy must have been one of their leaders. 
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CRICKET 
IN THE YEAR OF THE QUEEN’S ACCESSION 


BY A. C. COXHEAD 


RETROSPECT is natural just at present; we are all considering 
the difference which exists between various things as they are 


and as they were sixty years ago when Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne, and it has occurred to me to study the curious con- 
trast between the general estimation in which the national sport 
of cricket was held in the first year of Her Majesty’s reign and 
that in which it is held in the sixtieth. 

It would be fairly safe to say that from the beginning 
of May to the middle of September iast year each issue of the 
‘Times’ devoted on an average at least one column to cricket 
news; what the ‘Times’ did some of the other daily papers 
did even more generously, and hardly a magazine not specially 
limited in its objects failed to supply its readers with one or more 
articles on the subject. In the magazines of 1837 I find one 
allusion only to cricket, and that is an etymological one. The 
index for the ‘ Times’ for 1837 has five entries under the heading 
of Cricket, on referring to which we find that two only of 
them are really concerned with the subject, and of these one only 
is a record of the game. Two are descriptions of fétes held on 
Lord’s Ground, one being ‘in aid of the Dispensary for the 
Diseases of the Ear,’ and the attractions of the other were 
balloon ascents. An allusion to the smooth green turf alone 
suggests faintly the noble game! One entitled ‘Cricket Match 
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Extraordinary,’ which raised keen expectations, is a letter in 
large type, signed ‘ Wiciamicus,’ describing a match between 
All England and the Crimconnellite Club, and proves to be rather a 
ponderous skit upon the result of the recent general election. The 
concluding paragraph, however, is worth quoting for its queer 
jumble of cricket terms, at which any schoolboy’s little sister 
of to-day would scoff : 

‘Players of England! One word of advice from an old 
cricketer. Remember that pluck, practice, and careful and con- 
stant watching-out can alone form a good player, and though 
the season is Just over, keep your bats well-oiled, your balls well- 
greased, and be prepared to pitch your wickets at a moment’s 
notice, and when called to the ground calmly and meant “ Back 

up,” “ Back up,” “ Back up.’’’ 

The picture of the cricketer called suddenly from. his wel: 
earned repose at the end of the season, and, with well-oiled bat 
in one hand and well-greased ball in the other, watching out 
and backing up, is a pretty one, though difficult to realise in all 
its details; but amateur politicians who ‘wrote to the papers’ 
in 1837 were no more coherent than. are their grandchildren 
in 1897! 

The fourth of our references is the earliest in time—viz. 
February 17--and has some connection with cricket, although 
the insertion in the ‘ Times’ may be ascribed more to a feeling 
of loyalty to the Crown than to any interest in the game. It 
is a paragraph copied from the ‘ Brighton Gazette,’ and is as 
follows : 

‘We have just had communicated to us another instance 
of his Majesty’s liberality in promoting all establishments for the 
amusement and benefit of this town and county. It is generally 
known that a Sussex Cricket Club was at the close of last season 
established for the purpose of raising a fund by subscription, to 
be expended in playing County matches, and his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to transmit through Sir Henry Wheatley 
the sum of 20/. towards the undertaking, with a strong expression 
of his Majesty’s desire to encourage the manly exercise of Cricket, 
as a game which so peculiarly belongs to this country.’ 

There remains only one reference to make, and that is really 
a record of a cricket match. But the match was not one of any 
but local interest, although we are told that ‘the expectation of it 
caused the greatest excitement in that part of the county ;’ it is 
not a county match, nor a Gentlemen and Players match, nor 
the North and South match, fixed to commemorate the Jubilee 
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of the Marylebone Club. The ‘Times’ could find room for balloon 
ascents, and fétes in aid of hospitals held on Lord’s Ground, but 
not for one word even to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of its lessees ; this, the one cricket match worthy to be preserved 
in the sheets of the leading journal, was ‘Dagnall v. Two Waters,’ 
and was played on Boxmoor Common at the end of July. No 
score is given, only the result and a few details, to which, how- 
ever, being curiosities, I shall refer later. 

In 1896 nearly two hundred first-class matches were played 
in England. The editor of ‘Cricket Scores and Biographies,’ to 
which monumental work I am indebted for much of what follows, 
has collected the figures of fifty-four matches played in 1837, of 
which thirteen only are what we should now call ‘ first class,’ and 
many of the others are of no more importance than ‘ Dagnall v. 
Two Waters,’ which, by the way, is not included among them. 
Although, no doubt, a far greater number of minor matches were 
played, of which the scores have not been preserved, these thirteen 
most probably comprise all those of ‘first-class’ quality, and to 
keep this article within bounds, and also for the purpose of com- 
parison (1837 v. 1896), I deal only with them, leaving for the 
time comment on some points of interest which are prominent in 
the others. 


These thirteen matches are the following :— 


Five county matches : 
Sussex v. Kent 
Sussex v. Notts. 
Notts v. Kent (their first encounter) 
Six oe Club matches : 
‘The Undergraduates of Oxford’ 
‘The of 
v. 
North v. South . 
Sussex v. England 


bo bo 


| bo bo bo 


13 


Sussex thus played in seven of the thirteen, and M.C.C. in 
six. There were two Gentlemen and Players matches, but, as 
will be seen later, neither was first class Sussex won four of its 
seven matches, beating Notts twice, M.C.C. once, and England, 
and lost twice to Kent, and once to M.C.C. As Kent also beat 
Notts, I presume the hop county was ‘champion’ in 1837 
(although our grandfathers, happily for them, had not invented 
the title), winning all three of its matches. In 1896 it was 
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ninth on the list of fourteen. The Marylebone Club won and 
lost one match with each of its opponents. 

The first observation one makes in looking at the scores of 
these thirteen matches, and the most striking difference between 
them and the scores of our own, is the lowness of the figures. 
The aggregate of runs is 4,561 for 464 wickets, or less than 10 
apiece! In 1896, four matches yielded 4,960 runs for 128 wickets, 
giving an average of nearly 39, and five others produced 5,302 
runs for 117 wickets, or nearly 46 runs each! The perfection of 
modern grounds and the use of boundaries (although these do 
not always favour the batsman) will account for much of this 
difference, but not for all, or nearly all. I do not think the 
bowling was better than that of our time—judging from the 
number of wides, it must have been sometimes very erratic—and 
round-arm bowling had been legalised eight years before, so it 
could have had no unknown terrors; the fielding could not have 
been better, as no really fine fielding can come off if the ground 
be not true, and I can only conclude that the batting was inferior, 
and that, with a few exceptions, none of the men who played first- 
class cricket in 1837 would have been eligible on their form of 
that year for any club of repute in 1896. 

With such low scoring, it is not very surprising that all these 
thirteen matches were finished, although this presents another 
point of contrast between the two years; but it is rather remark- 
able, in view of the opinion now generally held, to find that only 
two of them were won by the side which went in first. It may be 
mentioned here that of the other forty-one matches recorded, 
many of them occupying only one day, twenty-eight only were 
finished, the side having first innings winning exactly half of 
them. 

The highést aggregate in a match was 637 for 37 wickets 
(against 1,288 for 30 wickets in the Sussex and Somersetshire 
match at Brighton in 1896), viz. in the M.C.C. and Oxford 
match at Lord's on June 22 and 23, and of these 120 were extras— 
81 byes, 36 wides, and3‘noes’! M.C.C. made 114 and 204, ‘the 
Undergraduates’ 205 and 114 for six wickets, and these were the 
only first-class innings in 1837 which reached the second century. 
The best individual scores were: Fuller Pilch, 84 for Sussex v. 
England; F. Broadbridge, 77 for Sussex v. Notts; Hon. E. H. 
Grimston, 74 for Oxford v. M.C.C.; Fuller Pilch, 69 (ot out) 
for Kent v. Sussex; E. T. Wenman, 60 for England v. Sussex; 
T. Box, 56 (not out) for Sussex v. Notts. These are the only 
scores over 50, and very few others come near that figure. 
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No analysis of bowling was kept in 1837, nor for long after- 
wards. Moreover, as the bowler’s namne is seldom given unless 
he bowled his man, an imperfect estimate only can be formed of 
individual prowess in this department. A general average, how- 
ever, of under 10 must have given the leading men wonderful 
figures! On the other hand, many more wickets were taken in 
this unequivocal manner than is now the case. In one or two 
matches, however, the name of the bowler is given for catches, 
&c.; and in the Sussex v. Kent match, played at Brighton, the 
number of balls bowled by, and of runs made off, each bowler is 
furnished ; but as in this match catches are not credited to him, the 
analysis is still a very imperfect ‘one. In the match, however, 
M.C.C. v. Sussex, played at Brighton, this important detail is 
supplied, and the others partially, so that, so far as it goes, we 
are enabled to state an analysis as follows :— 

Sussex (first innings) : Cobbett, — balls, 31 runs, 3 wickets ; 
Redgate, — balls, 26 runs, 5 wickets. 

Marylebone (first innings): Lillywhite, 126 balls, 19 runs, 
7 wickets; Broadbridge, 60 balls, 25 runs, 1 wicket; Millyard, 
12 balls, 4 runs, 0 wicket; Pellett, 12 balls, 5 runs, 0 wicket ; 
Picknell, 40 balls, 18 runs, 2 wickets. 

It is evident that in 1837 the desire to make a good game 
was stronger than to score a ‘ point’ or make a ‘record.’ Hence 
we find matches against odds, and, more frequently still, men 
‘given’ to an ostensibly weaker side in order to equalise the 
chances of victory. The M.C.C. played frequently ‘with’ pro- 
fessionals, which shows that it was not then considered a matter 
of course that a club of amateurs should avail themselves of the 
assistance of their ground employés. In the North and South 
match, Box and Cobbett were subtracted from the strength of 
the South and added to that of the North (this match, by the 
way, produced only 259 runs for 35 wickets), and in the Sussex 
and England match Pilch was given to the county. The transfer 
of Box in the former instance is remarkable, as he was one of 
the great wicket-keepers of the day ; and in the latter, when it is 
considered that Pilch, in the enforced absence from all cricket of 
Alfred Mynn, was incomparably the best batsman in England, 
and indeed made in this match 122 runs of the 266 all told 
scored by Sussex, the victory of the county could not have been 
a subject of much local jubilation ! 

We have seen that only three counties appear in these first- 
class matches ; two others only figure in the minor ones. ‘The 
Undergraduates of Cambridge’ played their first and only match 
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in all history with the Gentlemen of Hertfordshire (‘ with’ 
Cobbett). The University was beaten by 105, after having had 
a lead of 24 on the first innings; but as Cobbett made 148 out of 
311, and took 12 wickets, the County would have fared badly 
without him. Surrey appears this year only as ‘Ten of Surrey, 
with Taylor’ (a Sussex man), playing Shillington, but the list of 
matches, as might be expected, includes several played by local 
Surrey clubs, and although only one match played by the Mont- 
pelier Club, one of the forerunners of the Surrey County Club, 
has been preserved, Reigate, Mitcham, and other nurseries of 
Surrey cricket figure in the list, and the names are found both of 
men illustrious on their own merits, and of others whose descend- 
ants afterwards became even more famous, such as Caffyn, Jupp, 
and Sewell. The name of Lambert occurs twice, but in one case 
certainly, and in the other probably, it was not the renowned 
player of Outwood, one of the fathers of historic cricket, who was 
an elderly man in 1837, having first played for Surrey in 1801, 
although he lived another fourteen years. 

There were two Gentlemen and Players matches in 1837, both 
played at Lord’s. The first was the ‘ Barndoor ’ match, otherwise 
known as ‘ Ward’s Folly,’ after its promoter, Mr. W. Ward, who 
took part in it, being then nearly fifty years of age. He had 
played in nearly every one of these matches since 1819, and had 
made one of the rare centuries of those days in 1825, viz. ‘102, 
not out, hurt by Brown on the finger.’ With the exception of a 
match played in 1834, no even trial of strength had taken place 
since 1823, when the amateurs had been beaten by 345 runs. (In 
1834 they were beaten by an innings and 21 runs.) In 1832, the 
advantage given to them was the reduction of their wickets to 
22 inches by 6, their opponents’ being as usual. In the ‘ Barndoor’ 
match, the handicap was of the reverse character, the Players 
having to defend four stumps, forming a wicket 36 inches by 12! 
Notwithstanding this, the latter won the match by an innings 
and 10 runs. The game was a curious one. The Gentlemen 
made 54 (W. Lillywhite taking 9 wickets, and Box stumping 2 
and catching 3), Mr. E. H. Grimston, of Oxford University, 
making 13, the only double figures, and their opponents lost eight 
wickets for 17, Sir Frederick Bathurst and Mr. C. G. Taylor 
dividing them equally. Redgate of Notts, however, and Cobbett 
of Surrey made 35 and 32 respectively, and the innings closed for 
99, the Gentlemen making only 35 in their second ‘hands.’ Fuller 
Pilch was out ‘hat knocked on wicket, b. Bathurst,’ a fate that 
befel the Mr. Taylor aforesaid six years later ‘ b. Hillyer,’ a method 


Hat On Wicker. 


How's THAT? 
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of dismissal which becomes partially intelligible when we remember 
that at the time Her Majesty ascended the throne cricket was 
played in ‘chimney-pots.’ In the return match the usual form 
of odds was resumed, and the Gentlemen numbered sixteen, being 
again soundly beaten by an innings and 38 runs. Mr. Grimston 
did not play in the second match, but Mr. J. H. Kirwan, who was 
very successful as a bowler for the ‘ Undergraduates of Cambridge’ 
(taking 13 wickets in the first match against M.C.C.), took 4 
wickets, all bowled. Other University players in one or both 
matches were A. Coote, R. W. Keate, and C. Beauclerk of Oxford, 
and C. G. Taylor, one of the best bats of the day, and Hon. F. 
Ponsonby of Cambridge. The two Universities did not meet in 
this year. The only matches previously had been played in 
1829 and 1836, Oxford winning both easily. The contest was 
renewed, however, in the following year, and, with the exception 
of 1844, has continued without interruption. 

A ‘record’ was made by Alfred Adams’ innings of 279 for 
Saffron Walden against Bishop’s Stortford. The total of the 
innings, which lasted the whole of the one day allotted to the 
match, was 474, ‘one of the few innings over 400 ever made.’ 
Fuller Pilch made 160 (out of 283) for Town Malling v. Reigate 
(with W. Lillywhite and Taylor), and as the former was probably 
the best bowler of his day (alas for Sussex that there are no 
Lillywhites now, neither William, nor John, nor Fred, nor 
James !), this innings is rightly described as a ‘most wonderful’ 
one. A few other good innings are J. Taylor’s 86 for West 
Sussex v. East Sussex; Mr. C. G. Taylor’s 80, not out, for M.C.C. 
v. Wanstead Park (for whom Mr. E. H. Budd made his last 
appearance at Lord’s, being then fifty-two years old, his first 
having been made thirty-five years before) ; Caldecourte’s 76 and 
Mr. E. H. Grimston’s 65 for Hitchin Priory v. Hitchin Town— 
the latter, by the way, having to make 188 in their second innings, 
‘gave up’ after they had lost five wickets for 40, a cruel slur on 
the remainder of the team; Lord Winterton’s 64 not out for 
Shillington v. ‘Surrey;’ Mr. 8. Bathurst’s 56 for Cambridge 
University v. Harrow; T. Sewell’s 55 for Mitcham v. The Mont- 
pelier Club; and Mr. Ward’s 50 for M.C.C., also against Wanstead 
Park. The two innings mentioned above are the only ones which 
exceeded two hundred in these minor matches. 

In the match Dagnall Green v. Two Waters, we are informed 
by the ‘Times’ that the two youngest members of the former 
club—viz. Mr. G. H. Horn and Mr. William Green—made 137 
of the total of 188, but the individual figures are not given. 
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Spectators have often shown impatience at the slowness in 
scoring of a Hall or a Scotton, or even of a Shrewsbury ; but what 
would their feelings be now if they had to watch the Two Waters 
Club, who, going in at 10 o’clock on Thursday, were not all out 
until nearly noon on Friday, having scored—54 runs! The 
‘Times’ records the fact gravely, and without comment. 

The last of the B matches—i.e. in which one side was com- 
posed of players whose names began with that letter—was played 
in this year, the first having been played in 1805. Beagley, Box, 
and Broadbridge were the most prominent in this last appearance ; 
the first of these had played as a B in 1816. The cricket world 
is too busy now for such alphabetical fancies, but very strong 
teams could be made from several individual letters. I have 
alluded to Box as one of the great, wicket-keepers of his day, and 
in Gentlemen and Players matches, which, until the visits of the 
Australians, may be considered the high-watermark of excellence, 
he filled that place, succeeding Wenman, from the year under 
consideration to 1852. He was playing in the 1853 match, but 
we find the entry in the score ‘st. Chatterton,’ so, for part of an 
innings at least, he was not at his old post. From 1854 to 1866, 
with hardly a break, Tom Lockyer was supreme, handing the 
gloves in the second match of the latter year to his comrade 
Pooley, who, missing only two years, when Pinder, Phillips, and 
E. Lockwood took his place, did not lay them down until 1879, 
the three men thus covering a period of forty-three years. 

Reference has been made to Mr. Alfred Mynn’s absence from 
cricket during 1837. In August 1836, while practising for the 
match at Leicester, South v. North, he so severely injured his 
leg that he could not bowl, but insisted upon batting, although 
suffering acute pain. He made 21 not out in the first innings, 
and in the second 125, also not out, so aggravating the injury by 
this prolonged strain on his endurance that he was incapable of 
playing in the following year. Both he and his great protagonist 
and comrade, Fuller Pilch (a Norfolk man, by the way, who 
‘qualified’ for Kent under ‘powerful inducements’), were now 
in the zenith of their powers, being thirty and thirty-four years 
of age respectively. Yet, fourteen years later, we find them the 
subjects of eulogy which would excite ridicule even in these days 
of hero-worship, if offered to Dr. Grace or Arthur Shrewsbury. 

A match played on the ice at Harewood between Harewood 
and Stank on February 15, 1838, belongs, I suppose, to the season 
of 1837, and is interesting if only as a weather record. Hare- 
wood made 486, and Stank 212 for four wickets; one batsman 
hit a ‘ thirteener.’ 
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Some modifications of the laws were made at the end of this 
year. The size of the ball was fixed at its present dimensions 
by an addition to Lawl. (It is now Law 4.) An alteration 
was made in Law 14 (‘which in future shall be 15’), viz. ‘ That 
in the event of a change of bowling, no ball shall be allowed for 
the sake of practice.’ This is now incorporated in Law 18, in 
different words. With so many and so frequent proposals to 
alter the Laws of Cricket, a history of their origin and develop- 
ment would be interesting and instructive. It is not generally 
known that the original ‘follow-on’ limit was 100, and was 
fixed in 1835. So disproportionate did this appear to the average 
scale of scoring that it was reduced to 80 in 1854. As we know, 
it has recently been raised to 120, and the whole matter is 
again under consideration. It is to be hoped that, if any further 
change be made, the law will be so drawn that it will be impos- 
sible to evade its spirit while obeying the letter. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE RACING SEASON 


BY R. K. MAINWARING 


In the March number of the ‘Badminton Magazine’ of last 
year I glanced in a short article at the prospects of the then 
coming season. This will always be known as ‘the Prince’s 
year, for both the Derby and St. Leger were won by the 
Prince of Wales’s Persimmon. In writing my former paper I 
see that in mentioning this colt the words were used: ‘Should 
he win the Derby we shall witness such a scene of loyalty 
and enthusiasm as has never been seen on a_ racecourse.’ 
I think that all who had the good fortune to be at Epsom on 
that memorable occasion will agree with me that ‘such a scene 
of loyalty and enthusiasm ’ was never before witnessed on a race- 
course, and is almost beyond the power of description. To turn 
to the other side of the picture, the Turf lost by death two 
prominent and lavish supporters --Baron de Hirsch and Colonel 
J.T. North. With the name of the former will always be asso- 
ciated the deeds of that great mare, La Fléche; and though 
Colonel North will not be remembered by any particular horse of 
the very many for which he gave enormous prices, at any rate he 
was a keen follower of all sports. 

With this brief retrospect we must now turn to the prospects 
of the ensuing season. All the chief owners remain to give the 
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Turf their support, and the gaps in their numbers caused by death 
are at once filled up. It is welcome news that Mr. William 
Cooper has purchased Mr. Jones’s share of Newhaven ; the horse 
is now the sole property of the former gentleman, whose intention, 
I am delighted to hear, is tobring the Australian crack over to this 
country. Such enterprise as this conduces immensely to the wel- 
fare of the Turf, and if our best horses are beaten by a foreign im- 
portation, we have the satisfaction of knowing that his ancestors 
have been exported from the mother country, and that perhaps the 
climate of the Antipodes may have improved the breed of what we, 
as Englishmen, are wont to imagine the best horses in the world. 
Without doubt this memorable season, in which our gracious 
Queen will have reigned for sixty years, will see a great influx of 
foreign potentates to our shores, to offer their congratulations to 
her Majesty, and we may assume that our racecourses will be 
visited by them and their suites. Royal Ascot will therefore be 
more than usually royal and brilliant. 

As for the prospects of the Spring Meetings, I think it will be 
acknowledged that on the whole the acceptances for the great 
handicaps are as good as, if not better than, is usually the case. 
Before these pages are in print the Lincoln and Liverpool Meet- 
ings will be over, and racing will be in full swing. The new 
rules of the Jockey Club concerning handicappers have caused 
several changes to be made, and the City and Suburban and 
Metropolitan Handicaps at the Epsom Spring Meeting are now 
framed by Mr. R. I’Anson instead of Mr. C. Weatherby, who 
made them last year. Major Egerton is again responsible for the 
Kempton Jubilee, and is to be congratulated upon an excellent 
acceptance. Chester had to seek a new handicapper this year, 
and the directors induced Mr. J. B. Topham, of Liverpool, to 
undertake the work, with the result that the acceptance of thirty- 
eight out of forty-eight entries is the best proportion of all the 
Spring Handicaps, and is a performance that must be most satis- 
factory to the framer of the weights, as indeed to all who have 
the interests of this famous old meeting at heart. As is well 
known, Chester is run on the most liberal lines, and the executive 
have increased the value of the Great Cheshire Handicap to one 
thousand pounds. The two-year-old races have filled well, and 
in the old-fashioned Dee Stakes we are promised the appearance 
at the post of that bloodlike colt Silver Fox, a son of Satiety and 
Silver Sea, the property of his breeder, Mr. J. G. Joicey. This 
colt, it will be remembered, won the Gimcrack Stakes at York, 
and is probably the best that has been yet sired by Satiety; 
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indeed, in the opinion of some people, his chance for the Derby 
is not so remote as is generally imagined. 

Last year, when reviewing the three-year-old colts, Persimmon, 
St. Frusquin, and Regret seemed to stand out by themselves ; the 
two former fulfilled their promise, but Regret’s running was. 
disappointing. This season, as last, three colts appear to be above 
their rivals in merit— Velasquez, Galtee More, and Vesuvian—who- 
are all in the ''wo Thousand Guineas and the Derby. Velasquez 
is ason of Donovan and Vista, the dam of Bona Vista and Sir 
Visto, and is the property of Lord Rosebery, who bred him. He 
was out five times last season, and sustained his only defeat in 
the Middle Park Plate. This was effected by Galtee More, a fine 
powerful son of Kendal and Morganette, the property of a good all- 
round Irish sportsman, Mr. John.Gubbins. Velasquez in appear- 
ance bears a striking likeness to his sire Donovan, who has also 
transmitted his action to his son. On the ‘top of the ground’ he 
seemed to sail away with easy far-reaching stride; but in the 
Middle Park Plate, when the course was very heavy and holding, 
his more powerful conqueror, Galtee More, who evidently, as the 
phrase runs, ‘ reveiled’ in the heavy going, beat him with appa- 
rent ease. The next meeting of these cracks will be anxiously 
looked forward to by their partisans. Vesuvian is a dark bay son 
of Royal Hampton and Fuse, by Bend Or—Fusee, the last named 
being dam of the Derby winner, St. Blaise, who was exported to the 
United States, and also of Match Box, a good racehorse. Vesuvian 
was bred by Lord Alington, and is nominated for his engagements. 
by Sir Frederic Johnstone, who has for many years raced in 
partnership with the Lord of Crichel. The only appearance of 
this colt on a racecourse was in the Dewhurst Plate, when, being 
somewhat backward, he was not much fancied by his stable ; 
but he gave a very promising performance by winning easily by 
three lengths over the severe seven furlongs. Of the trio my 
own preference is for Galtee More. 

It must be a matter for general satisfaction that the stewards. 
are anxious to increase the number of long-distance races, and 
that from the fund that is levied from racecourses they are 
enabled to give substantial prizes of 200]. each for races of two- 
miles. There can be no doubt that such a well-known authority 
as Mr. John Porter 1s right when condemning the vastly excessive: 
proportion of short-distance races. Our horses may possibly be as. 
good stayers as in days gone by, but with so many five-furlong 
scrambles to run, and to be prepared for, their staying powers are- 
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not discovered. Such a large number of valuable two-year-old races 
take place nowadays that there is a great temptation to bring out 
horses at that tender age to an extent which injures their future 
prospects. On the whole the past winter has been favourable to 
training operations, and, as far as I have heard, the stables at 
Newmarket and in the provinces have enjoyed a singular immunity 
from disease. 

With regard to the trainers there is little change to note. 
George Chaloner, the ex-jockey, has opened a training stable, and, 
with the advice and kindly aid of Captain Machell, is sure to 
get on. He has already a promising string of horses under his 
care. Of old-fashioned racecourses I learn, and without regret, that 
Newton-le-Willows will in future have its fixture at Haydock 
Park, and that the old oval course will soon be covered with bricks 
and mortar. The new course is under the same ownership, and 
is the property of Lord Newton. Folkestone was anxious to have 
a new racecourse, but the stewards of the Jockey Club considered 
that there were enough courses already; I understand, however, 
that the promoters mean to hold races under National Hunt 
Rules. Of the metropolitan courses, Sandown and Kempton 
being first in the field are doing very well, but they do not prevent 
Hurst Park, Gatwick, and Lingfield from advancing yearly in 
popular favour. Residents in the metropolis can now enjoy 
racing with such surrounding comforts that no wonder its 
popularity has so much increased of late years. 

In looking forward to the prospects of racing, with an increasing 
number of horses and owners, one great difficulty seems to me 
to grow, and that is the scarcity of capable jockeys. Considering 
how lucrative a successful jockey’s vocation is, and that every 
office in this country is thronged with candidates seeking to make 
a living, it is really wonderful that there should be such a dearth 
of riders. The Jockey Club at the Newmarket meetings have a 
certain number of Apprentices’ Plates, and perhaps this is the 
best way to discover latent talent. If other meetings would 
follow the example of Newmarket, we might gradually discover 

more efficient horsemen. You may have your horse as fit as the 

trainer can make him, and in a race with such a weight, or in such 
company, that his chance may be rosy ; but if you have not a jockey 
to put up, the result is likely to be disappointing. The jockey 
question seems to me to be one of the most difficult the Turf 
world has to deal with; the law of supply and demand does not 
appear to work here as it should do. . 
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On the whole, however, the outlook for the coming racing 
season is very hopeful and encouraging. The victory of Per- 
simmon was most beneficial in every way to the highest interests 
of the Turf, and will add greatly to its future popularity. It only 
remains for that beautiful horse to add the Ascot Cup to his 
well-earned laurels, to make ever memorable the connection of 
our future King with England’s oldest and most popular sport. 
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TRAINING SETTERS 


BY E. F. T. BENNETT 


ReEcorp beating has so laid hold of most people now-a-days that 
little interest seems to be taken in those pursuits, amusements, 


or sports, which, to be thoroughly enjoyed, need not be com- 
petitive. Competition, no doubt, brings a great many things to 
a seemingly high state of efficiency, but this is often attained at 
a loss to real thoroughness, which shows itself everywhere round 
us. The mile is run in a shorter time than it was a few years 
ago, at the expense of the runner’s health, for the human animal 
is essentially a walking animal. Killing game has been reduced 
to a science at the expense of hunting, and so on. So training 
dogs to hunt for game is not looked upon as it used to be; and 
yet there is perhaps more real pleasure in this work than in any 
other kind of sport. The trainer has no complicated tackle to 
hamper his movements, and if he is in good condition and ready 
to walk for miles across country, is blessed with great patience, 
and delights in dogs, he is all right. No sporting dog is a 
pleasanter companion than a setter, or gives greater enjoyment to 
its owner as a hunter, for his untiring gallop alone is a sight that 
never gets stale. Shooting over setters in wide moorlands and 
bogs, when perhaps game is scarce, is by no means a dull 
occupation. You can walk in a straight line on a given point 
with your wise dog or dogs hunting the ground before you, 
undisturbed, until game is found. Then all your senses tingle as 
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you go to the set, and encourage the statue-like animal to go on. 
Sometimes he stands as if turned to stone, then at last he moves 
carefully forward, there is a sudden rush of wings, you shoot and 
kill or miss, your dog lies down until you have reloaded, and 
if you have killed, a hunt begins for the wounded or dead. Let 
us consider the training of our setters to enable them to give us 
sport some day. 

Six round, ball-like looking pups have made their appearance, 
but of these two must either be drowned or brought up away 
from the mother, for she could not manage the whole lot. We 
leave them with her for a few days, and are fortunate enough at 
the end of a week to find a foster-mother, a regular cur truly, but 
who turns out to be a most excellent nurse. Choosing the two 
was not an easy matter, and as we only intended to train two, we 
had to pick out two more to send away after they were weaned. 
Pups very early show great difference in character, and the 
trainer must, of course, use his own judgment as to which ones 
he will keep. 

The two that were in charge of the foster-mother turned out well 
under her careful nursing and the wise treatment of their master 
in feeding. This latter is all important; for, like children, pups 
are ruined by a meat diet, and by being allowed to eat perpetually. 
The greatest cleanliness in the kennel must be insisted upon, and 
the pups be kept like new pins. 

In a short time we find ourselves with only two pups to think 
about, and can devote our attention to their training. Ever 
since they were born almost, it has been our practice to take 
them in a cricket bag to a field near us with the mother in close 
attendance on her offspring, who, when released, were separately 
greeted by her. The opening of the bag was always amusing, 
for the sudden change from dark to light caused great blinking of 
eyes, and as each one climbed up and tumbled out, often on its 
back, a clumsy sort of game without rules followed, the mother 
looking on or joining in with great contentment. 

Now, however, there are only two pups, so the game is hardly 
as amusing to see; but it is good enough any way, and perhaps 
less trying for the patient mother with fewer to hang on to her 
ears. Half an hour of this, and we pack pups up and go home, 
taking care that all three are properly housed and attended to on 
their return. And let all dog-trainers mark well that it is not in 
the field alone that the best training is done. 

At the end of three weeks we make another step in the 
education of our pups, who, as usual, start in the bag, being let 
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out, however, before the actual training-ground is reached, for 
they must now learn to follow. The mother is motioned by the 
hand to keep to heel, and the pups slowly but surely make their 
way after her. On arrival at the right spot—for we always go 
to the same place—the hand is raised and the mother is ‘ Down 
charge,’ and lies down. This order is more easily given, as the 
words are easier to say than ‘ Down shot,’ and the sudden drop 
of the mother is noticed by the two children, who, however, 
begin their usual game, hanging on to her ears and rolling and 
tumbling about near her. A sign sets her on foot again, and we 
go homewards, the pups following to their carriage. This 
treatment continues for a fortnight, and at the end of it the pups 
have some idea of the meaning of the upraised hand; for we 
must depend eventually on signs, and not on the voice, for 
directions in the field. So a day at last comes to find out how 
much our pups have learnt. One pup only goes with us, and 
evidently misses his mother and sister. The field is reached, 
at the usual place the hand is raised, and the great trial of 
patience begins. We say ‘Down charge,’ press down the 
pup and hold up the hand immediately, and until the order is 
obeyed instantly no further step must be attempted. 

Day after day brother and sister are taken out alone, until 
both are perfectly obedient to the order ‘Down charge’ and 
the sign of the uplifted hand. It must, however, be distinctly 
understood that signs are what alone must be used when real 
hunting begins, and that when an order by mouth is given it 
should only be in a low voice, when the dog is near, and always 
accompanied by the sign of the hand. To shout at dogs in the 
field disturbs them greatly, and may make game wild. When 
dogs are near the sportsman verbal orders in a low tone are most 
valuable. 

The next step is to take the pups out together and make them 
drop to hand, and this should be continued until they are quite 
perfect at it. The mother may then be allowed to join, and 
when all three drop at the same instant, no matter how far from 
the trainer, the lesson may be considered learnt, and another 
step taken, which is to make the pup lie still where he is while 
the trainer walks away from him. Untiring patience and good 
temper can alone teach this most difficult lesson, for time after 
time the pup follows, and has to be pressed down in the exact 

spot where he received the order. When the trainer can walk 


nearly out of sight and his pupil still keeps his place, the lesson 
may be considered finished. 
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So at last mother and children can be taken out with 
confidence, and allowed to romp to their hearts’ content, for 
the raised hand will now drop them all without fail, nor will 
they rise till the sweeping wave of the hand tells them that 
they are to ‘Hold up,’ which in dog language means to go on. 
This order and sign should be well understood, for if the dogs 
are ‘to heel,’ these words spoken quite low will be sufficient to 
release them. 

The pups are now big and strong, and able to do long walks, and 
as the shooting season has begun we can bring them to some place 
where they can hear guns, taking care that the first report is not 
too close to them. We must wait till next spring to show them 
game regularly, and for the present be content to follow a shooting 
party with our pups in couples and on a chain. We keep up our 
daily walks, and go into all kinds of places, including the 
narrow streets of the neighbouring town, where our pups can 
learn not to be run over. A friendly cabman gives us great help 
in this matter, for as he drives along one of the pups is saved from 
death or great injury by a well-directed cut of the whip, which 
we signed to the driver to administer. The cabman was no 
loser by his promptness of action, which certainly made the 
punished pup careful in future, and impressed his sister to be so 
too by his yell of pain; and carriages were ever after given a 
wide berth. To try by speaking to save any dog from being 
run over is a very dangerous practice, and owners of dogs, no 
matter of what breed, should never attract a dog’s attention 
when it is in danger. The wheel may actually touch a dog, yet 
the nervous system is so highly developed in all healthy dogs 
that no accident will occur. A word may distract his attention at 
the critical moment, and the wheel crush him. 

The small amount of whipping that had been necessary to 
check evident disobedience had been given with a thin switch 
when the pups were very young, and the severe stroke of the 
cabman’s whip was peculiarly astonishing and painful, as we 
wanted it to be. 

To teach our pups to walk decorously through a town in 
couples has not been an entirely easy thing to do; for, when first 
attempted, the application of the couples was the signal for a 
headlong rush, which often terrified children, and at last earned 
a sound flogging. This was the one and only flogging ad- 
ministered since the pups had come to years of discretion. We 
never carry a whip, for its crack is disturbing, and this punish- 
ment was given with a light cane weighted at one end for throwing 
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—a most useful instrument, as will be shown. The weighted end 
was not used on the dog. 

So the winter comes, and the dogs are always our companions ; 
we talk to them often, and are all the greatest friends. How 
they love the snow, tearing through it, shovelling it up, and lying 
down init! We do not take them to skate with us, for they 
might have their toes cut off, or become fatally chilled by standing 
about on the ice. Their mother once got a terrible cramp from 
being too long in the water and then not running about enough to 
keep herself warm. She frightened us, after her rigid sides had 
been softened by rubbing, by biting her owner in the leg, and 
setting off across country after swimming the river. We certainly 
thought it was a case of hydrophobia; the bite was sucked by 
one of the party, who is still alive and well, and a quick runner 
went to the nearest chemist, two miles away, for caustic. Next 
day she turned up, and lived for many years afterwards. This 
is only noticed to show that dogs can be seriously affected by 
chill, which no doubt in her case brought on cramp and apparent 
madness. _ 

The winter now begins to melt into spring, the partridges are 
pairing, and the grass grows green. Our daily walks are always 
kept up, and one day the mother stops dead in the road, and the 
pups aie evidently highly interested. She steals along and goes 
through the hedge, and we follow, all three dogs working well, 
across a field of rough grass with a marshy soil. Again the 
mother stops, the pups imitate her, and have also got the 
scent. It is now that every movement of the young dogs must 
be watched. Up get a brace of partridge, and up goes the 
hand with the order ‘Down charge.’ The voice was only used 
because, from the position of one of the pups, the hand could 
not be seen. All three lie down, and are severally complimented 
upon their performance. This has been a most valuable lesson, 
for although game has been scented before in our walks, we 
have not had until now such a regular hunt. Both pups are 
now advanced enough to go out in turn in the field with their 
mother for a full day’s work 

At half-past nine on a misty morning we start on a three- 
mile walk to some capital ground, the mother and daughter 
being the two chosen for the day. The road walk is taken 
leisurely ; after the first half-mile both are motioned to heel, and 
stalk solemnly along. The sun since we started has shown his 
face, the mist is nearly gone, the damp grass will soon be 
dry, and allow the birds to le close. We cross the stile, the 
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setters still to heel, and when thirty yards or so from the road 
are given permission in a low voice to ‘Hold up,’ the under 
and forward sweep of the hand not being forgotten. 

Off they go at full speed, the mother quartering the ground 
well to right and left with the pup in close attendance. It 
will soon be time enough to get them to keep apart, and take 
different sides; at present, however, it is best to let the pup 
hunt with her mother, and not apart from her. Dogs that 
are accustomed to their master always keep an eye on 
his face, and hold their position by constantly watching it; so 
by merely turning the face the trainer can direct the dog to 
move in another direction, although he keeps straight on in his 
own line. Anyone who looks at a sombrely dressed crowd 
must be struck with the brightness of the human face, and 
artists know very well how extremely difficult it is to give the 
true sheen to skin in their pictures. With bright surroundings, 
too, the human face is always prominent, even at a long distance 
from the observer. 

Nothing in this field, and the dogs wait at the hedge, for 
they never cross one before their master, unless told to do so. 
We make for the gate in the next field, after scrambling through 
a hole in the bottom of the hedge, and are pleased to see, when 
we near the fence, that the pup has actually got the scent of 
game, and is craning her neck and staring anxiously before her. 
The mother, twenty yards off, backs her point and sets dead. 
Nothing now but the pup must be looked at. We give a low 
whistle to attract her attention, she sees the upraised hand, 
and lies down. Getting behind her, we walk silently and 
quickly up, motioning to the mother to come too, and encouraging 
her to go forward. The pup now follows the mother, who drops 
as the birds rise with a loud whirr. The pup, however, startled 
by the noise, looks scared for a moment, but drops to the 
uplifted hand. So far all has gone well, but the moment 
the dogs are again on foot a hare jumps up under their 
noses, and off goes the pup at full speed. The mother is ‘Down 
charge’ again, although looking anxiously after her daughter. 
We rate the pup the instant she sets off, without avail, and 
as the hare goes through the fence two hundred yards away 
the pup loses sight of her, a loud whistle calls her to atten- 
tion, and she drops to hand. We go to her, leaving the 
mother where she is, and show by our manner how very wrong 
we consider her conduct to have been. Collar and chain are 
put on as a punishment, and we lead her back to where she 
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broke away. Here we press her down, repeating her early 
lesson, telling her in an injured tone what we think. She is 
very penitent and very miserable, and so we lead her until 
the mother stands again, then both of us back her point. This 
backing of the trainer, by the way, is a great help to young dogs, 
and was taught us by one of the best sportsmen that ever lived. 
Dogs certainly perceive that the man is sharing their labour, and 
this has the effect of steadying them, whether they be young or 
old. 

And here it is well to mention that in finding dead or wounded 
game, a setter-like action on the part of the man is of the 


LYING DOWN IN HEATHER 


utmost assistance. The appearance of a man and dog setting 
is comic, but it is good practice for all that. 

We now pass through a great grass-field full of sheep, and let 
the pup go. and our two dogs are off as usual at full speed, 
startling the sheep for a moment as they rush through them. 
We take every opportunity that offers itself to make sure that 
dogs are not wild, and especially should sheep-worrying be made 
an impossibility by instruction when young. 

A hare gets up in the next field, the mother drops, the 
daughter only half, looking wistfully after the retreating form. 
‘Ware hare’ is the order, said sternly with uplifted hand, and 
being near her, we seize our unsteady pupil and press her down 
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again, applying collar and chain. We find more birds, and notice 
how quickly the pup improves; but alas! another hare is fairly 
coursed, and this time a whipping with the light cane is given. 
No more hares are run after for the rest of the day. 

It is now three o’clock, and we have done enough; when 
we get home mother and brother express the wildest joy, and 
next day they have a turn. This pup is steadier than his sister, 
indeed his conduct is better than that of most dogs that are said 
to be trained, and even the tantalising bouncing along of a hare 
fails to demoralise him. His great mistakes were setting larks 
and a wren, but he did not look as if he thought that real game 
was in front of him. It was not so necessary to drop him to 
hand as it was in the case of his sister, because he is naturally 
less excitable, and it is well to avoid making the dogs lie down 
on a set, for they are more easily seen when standing. The 
red setter is especially difficult to see when lying down in 
heather, or near some fallen tree or other dark object. Still, 
to keep dogs in hand, nothing is more effectual than dropping | 
them if they are too wild. 

We arrange a day with a friend who also is fond of training 
his own dogs, and we start off together with our four pups. The 
first field is drawn blank, and we devote ourselves to checking 
the wildness of the quartet. In the next field, while still 
intent on their behaviour, one of his dogs sets, and the other 
three back his point very well. All four are curiously placed at 
the corners of an imaginary square, and no coaxing will move 
any one of them forward. It seems impossible for anything to 
hide in such a bare place, so dogs and men gaze into the square 
until a large hare jumps up in the very middle and makes off at 
full speed. 

Our friend’s two dogs are nearest, and dash after the long- 
legged one, followed, after a moment's hesitation, by one of 
ours, whose brother, however, drops to the upraised hand. But 
flesh and blood cannot stand such temptation, the warning words 
‘Down charge’ are unheeded; he, too, iaises himself up to 
watch the hunt, and at last sets off after the pack. He passes 
us, entirely intent on the chase, and if not stopped will lose 
much that he has learnt. The small stick with the heavy end 
now comes in handy, and we hurl it at him, the point striking his 
flank, and the rest of the stick lying along his side with a stinging 
crack. The stroke is hard enough, for he is only ten yards off, 
and drops to the hand. Such good fortune can seldom happen, 
but the trainer can invent many ways of showing a dog when he 
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is doing wrong without the heavy machinery of check lines and 
puzzle pegs. The sting of a few shot from a ‘tweaker,’ com- 
monly called a catapult, is most startling to a dog, and most 
effective, as the blow is mysterious and unexpected. Care, of 
course, should be taken not to use this weapon if there is any 
fear of striking the eyes. 

Now this stopping of a dog from running in is a most delicate 
business, for too much rating and checking makes him nervous 
and dependent. A child that is constantly told that he must not 
do this and that gets to feel that he can never be right, and loses 
self-confidence, and a dog is in many ways very like a trouble- 


NEAR SOME FALLEN TREE 


some child, and must be handled with the greatest care and 
consideration. 

So the three runaways are suitably punished, and the 
flogging that our friend gives his two has an indirect effect on 
ours, who look on with evident sympathy, 

We need not enter into the value of flogging, but there 
are some men who know when to flog and do no harm thereby, 
and there are others, and they are the great majority, who 
should use this severe form of punishment very sparingly indeed. 
Generally speaking, however, dogs that are constantly flogged 
are very unsatisfactory, and either hopelessly wild or pottering. 
The wildest of our two became, in the end, entirely manageable ; 
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he would give up hunting in a moment if required to do so, 
and walk ‘to heel.’ In fact, if the sportsman is absolute master 
the wildest dog can be made steady at last. 

We were now anxious to try the pups against a brace 
trained by a rough but knowing sort of man—we had heard 
him accused of poaching—who lived in another part of the 
country, and as we had the good fortune to be in his neigh- 
bourhood soon afterwards, arranged with him a morning’s beat. 
He brought out a pointer and a setter, and we could see at once 
that his dogs were not such high rangers as our own, though 
the pointer was certainly a good dog. His setter seemed 
out of sorts, and did not appear to have a good nose. The 
pointer was the first to stand to game, and all four behaved well 
as the birds rose. "We came soon to a field of wheat stubble cut 
by hand, but his pointer failed to acknowledge the presence of 
birds, and passed far out from left to right of our line, closely 
followed by our setter dog, who began roading with head high in 
air. 

Our poaching friend insisted there could be nothing, as his 
dog had only just passed the place, but he had to acknowledge that 
he was wrong in a very few minutes, when our other setter and his 
dog backed the point, and the birds rose. His setter had been 
taken up early in the hunt, as something was evidently wrong 
with her. His pointer seemed to make mistakes simply from 
not having been a ie to range boldly, for he was a capital 
dog. 

Quick, bold ranging makes a dog careful, whereas slow and 
cautious quartering of the ground makes him often uncertain. 

It may be that as good play at cricket, or golf, or football is 
fostered by boldness and promptness of decision, so good work in 
the field may be got from the dog who has bzen encouraged to 
yo fast and true. Perpetual whistling at football players or dogs 
must cramp their action and powers of resource, and mistakes 
often teach what no theory can. 

The term ‘ breaking in’ has not been used in this article, for 
too often has it proved to be the ‘ breaking down’ of all spirit 
and go in dogs. 

As to gun-shyness in dogs, it would appear that some are 
as naturally gun-shy as some men are, and that the shock on the 
drum of the ear is unbearable. Gradual introduction to the 
report of a gun by cracking caps at meal-time, and increasing 
the noise by the addition of a small charge of powder, is a safe 
way to proceed. There are, however, dogs that are hopelessly gun- 
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shy, but it is a consolation to know that they do not necessarily 
hand this weakness down to their children. 

We have tried to show what sport dog training can afford 
to those lucky people who have the opportunity to carry it out. 
Spring, summer, autumn, and winter all come pleasantly to the 
outdoor man, and if dogs are his companions, no days are dull. 
The townsman dreads a shower, but to the countryman it is only 
one of the many changes that he delights in, and what are called 
the dull days of autumn are to him and his dogs days of pleasure. 

The training of pointers and setters should be continued 
during the life of the dog; for although small bags may be the 
result of what most would now call waste of time in shooting, 
still every bird killed over well-trained dogs would have, at the 
end of the day, an interesting history. 

The ranging, the set, the roading and backing, the kill, the 
reloading while the dogs are ‘Down charge,’ the renewed hunt 
and find, all afford a period of varied interest. 
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CHASING THE ROE 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


‘I WATCHED a roe,’ says St. John, in a well-known passage of his 
‘Wild Sports of the Highlands,’ ‘stripping the leaves off a long 
bramble shoot.’ ‘My rifle was aimed at his heart, and my finger 
was on the trigger, but I made some excuse or other to myself 
for not killing him, and left him undisturbed. His beauty saved 
him.’ I am afraid that with most sportsmen on the war-path the 
sporting aspect is apt to prevail over the «esthetic, and they do 
not often show the sanie forbearance as the genial author of the 
brightest of sporting records; but if beauty could prevail to soften 
the heart, no animal would be more likely to reach old age than a 
roebuck. 
What a beautiful thoroughbred-looking creature he is—a very 
fairy of the woods! A roe, threading his path through birch and 
bracken, or standing for a moment in some open glade with 
graceful head turned towards the intruder, looks, what he is, no 
trespasser, but tenant in fee by right of birth and prescription 
as one of the oldest inhabitants. His big brother the stag is 
perhaps a grander object, but as far as grace of motion is con- 
cerned clumsy in comparison. His dappled cousin the fallow 
buck may have come over before the Conqueror, but is un- 
doubtedly a foreign intruder of Asiatic origin, although he has been 
sufficiently long settled in his adopted home to acquire all the 
rights and privileges of an English citizen, including the doubtful 
advantage of having paid toll to Robin Hood and his merry men 
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in Sherwood Forest, and tithe to the Church in the person of 
Friar Tuck. Still, these country cousins must be content with a 
respectful recognition of their charms, quite different from the 
hearty admiration which any true John Bull or Sandy bestows 
upon his indigenous kinsman. They shared the society and 


Our PALZOLITHIC ANCESTOR 


provided the food and clothing of our paleolithic ancestors, and 
their bones and horns are found in cave and tumulus with those 
of hyena and bear, along with the flint arrowheads and knives . 
which killed and skinned them. And if the claim of ancient 
lineage and descent is not acknowledged in this revolutionary 
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age, the roe can appeal to the sympathies of the most ardent 
democrat on the ground of his unquenchable love of liberty. 
Stag and hind, fallow buck and doe, take kindly enough to a 
semi-domestic life, and are familiar objects in parks and paddocks 
all over England ; but the roe does not readily brook confinement 
within a narrow fence, running round and round, seeking an 
outlet for escape, until death terminates his captivity. I believe 
there are still a few roe in some very large parks, such as Windsor 
and Petworth; but in the former of these, at any rate, it is pro- 
bable that the roe existed long before it was enclosed, and such 
apparent exceptions only prove the rule. 

Although they do not appreciate confinement in a paddock, 
it is easy to tame a fawn, and it makes a delightful pet until it 
attains to years of indiscretion. A tame roe used to follow the 
children everywhere round the old castle of Duntroon, and 
even up the stairs and into the rooms. One of his little play- 
fellows had been obliged to give up his room to a gentleman who 
had come to stay there, and the surprise of the guest was 
unbounded when the head and neck of a roe protruded through 
his half-open door. ‘Dear me!’ he said; ‘game must be extremely 
plentiful in these parts!’ 

Yet just as a kitten would be the most delightful of pets except 
for its unfortunate habit of growing into a cat, so a roe, and 
especially a buck, becomes too much of a handful as a pet when 
it grows up. Their beautiful little horns are both sharp and 
dangerous, and a tame roebuck very nearly put an old woman off 
the road and into the Crinan Canal by its obtrusive attentions. It 
meant no harm : it really expected to get a lump of the rock salt 
with which it had usually been rewarded for its caresses; but 
the old dame did not appreciate its uncanny approaches, and 
narrowly escaped with her life. 

Opinions differ as to the merits of the roe from the point of 
view of the sportsman, but this, I think, is mainly owing to the 
fact that so many are killed in the course of the winter battues. 
No doubt they add an element of the picturesque to the bag as 
they are arranged in line before the door of the lodge, with 
blackcock, woodcocks, pheasants, hares and rabbits, and perhaps 
a few odd capercailzie; but I for one would always prefer not to 
pull the trigger of a shot-gun at an object like a calf, although 
I have had many an interesting and exciting day after them 
with the rifle. It is true that ‘old masters’ like Colquhoun 
and St. John agree in recommending shot as preferable to ball 
for roe-shooting, on the ground that fewer are wounded; but 
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those who humanely take the advice of these writers do not 
sufficiently appreciate the great advance which has been made 
since their time in the manufacture of weapons of precision, of 
improved range, velocity, and accuracy, combined with lower 
elevation. I do not profess to be a first-rate shot with a rifle, but 
I do not remember losing a single wounded buck, although I 
have accounted for a very large number during the last twenty- 
five years. ‘The hounds, if you have them with you, or even 
retrievers or spaniels, soon come up-to a roe with a bullet in his 
body ; but, although a charge of No. 5 shot aimed well forward 
will roll one over like a rabbit, young sportsmen are apt to get 
excited when the beaters shout ‘ Deer forward!’ and many shots 
are fired when, owing to the thickness of the cover or the distance 
of the object, there is no reasonable chance of securing the 
quarry. I believe that many carry away a few pellets under 
such circumstances, and that if the roe could be consulted in the 
matter they would unhesitatingly express their preference for the 
bullet. 

Perhaps the most amusing way of shooting roe, when the 
ground is suitable, is for the guns to take up positions on heights 
commanding fairly open glades in the woods, where the cover can 
be drawn by hounds. The scent is very strong, and almost any 
kind of dogs take to it kindly, but a scratch pack of otter-hounds, 
or old or slow fox-hounds, are the best for the purpose. A really 
fast pack would drive the roe too quick and too far. The object 
should be to get together a few steady hounds with plenty of 
‘tongue,’ resolute on the scent, with perhaps some bustling terriers 
to start the buck out of the thickets and bracken. Unless too much 
pressed, roe are inclined to trust more to cunning than to speed, 
while their habit of running in a circle and their disinclination to 
break cover give the sportsmen every chance. But perhaps my 
readers will best be able to judge of the nature of the sport if I 
describe one of the many occasions when not merely my heart, 
but my body as well, has been ‘in the Highlands’ ‘a-chasing the 
deer.’ 

It is a splendid September morning in the much-slandered 
climate of Argyleshire, clear shining after rain, and the waggonette 
with its load of sportsmen bowls cheerily along the straight level 
road across the Crinan Moss in the direction of the Canal. On 
the right, Jura, Scarba, and the high hills of Mull show them- 
selves across the bay. The tide is low as we cross the bridge 
over the Add, a small fleet of mergansers are making their way 
up stream, the exposed sandbanks are crowded with gulls and 
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plovers, while two or three solemn-looking herons, knee-deep in 
water, are enjoying ‘the contemplative birds’ recreation.’ A short 
turn to the left along the road between the Crinan Canal and the 
beautiful wooded and fern-clad brae brings us to Dunardry Lock, 
the place where the keepers are waiting for us, and where the 
‘Linnet’ has just arrived with her cargo of passengers from the 
North. The usual miscellaneous-looking collection of tourists are 
disporting themselves on the bank, while some are offering a 
feeble resistance to a small band of infant marauders who are 
pestering them to purchase milk, fern roots, bunches of heather, 
and ‘sweeties,’ or frankly demanding blackmail without any 
offer of an equivalent; others, with legitimate curiosity, are 
inspecting the queer-looking scratch lot that are straining at 
their couples on the bridge. Well may they wonder what the 
pack is intended to pursue, composed as it is of four fox-hounds, 
a draft from the York and Ainstey, two light-coloured wire-haired 
terriers of our own particular breed, a small Sussex spaniel, and 
York, an ancient black retriever, stone deaf and grey about the 
muzzle, but good for a year or two of work still. The party 
descend from the ‘machine’ and equip and arm themselves with 
waterproofs, rifles, flasks, and lunch. Barnakil, the wood we 
mean to hunt to-day, is one of those old natural birch woods 
which are becoming yearly rarer, in consequence of the ravages 
of the sheep; but which formerly clothed half the brae faces in 
Argyleshire. The leader of the party leaves us to take up a 
position where a small hillock covered with old Scotch firs over- 
looks a queer boggy flat surrounded by covert on all sides, and 
intersected with open drains and burns; and as he takes his seat 
among a heap of boulders, I can see how well his grey suit 
harmonises with its surroundings. He measures nearly six foot 
and a half in his stockings, but his by no means scant proportions 
are almost invisible before I have got very far from him. The 
next to leave me is one who has watched for the roe on these 
hills long before I did, knows every pass in the wood, and can 
conjecture the probable course of a hunted buck almost infallibly. 
A truer sportsman never existed—alas! that I should have to use 
the past tense. In the hunting-field, by the salmon river, in the 
grouse butts or at a hot corner, equally trustworthy ; best known, 
perhaps, in his later years on the racecourse, where he loved to see 
Queen’s Birthday, Nunthorpe, and other horses bred by himself 
carry his colours to victory, although he seldom made a bet. He 
takes up his position on the brae face to the right, while I hurry 
on to my pass, which I reach about noon. We did not make a 
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very early start, nor was it necessary to do so; four or five hours’ 
hunting is quite enough to exhaust the capacities of a limited 
pack. The heathery ridge where I take my place stands high in 
the centre of the wood, overlooking on all sides little valleys, or 
rather glades, through which the roe are likely to pass; but, 
although I can see well from my point of vantage, it will be 
necessary to keep a sharp look-out, as the colour of a roe’s hide 
bears a strong protective resemblance to the tint of the bracken, 
now rapidly turning brown, and there is more or less covert every- 
where around me of which the light-footed beasts will be sure to 
take every advantage. They will not draw attention to their 
presence when hunted, as do the blundering fallow deer, flit- 
ting noiselessly past like ghosts of that variety which does not 
indulge in blood-curdling groans and clanking of chains; but, 
quiet as they may be, I can hear something already—the deep 
notes of Wayward and Valorous; and I instinctively clutch my 
rifle as they seem at first to be coming in my direction. I catch 
just a glimpse of a tawny skin crossing the hill about a quarter 
of a mile behind me, and then of the two hounds; but soon they 
seem to have changed their direction, and a loud report, followed 
by an ominous silence, tells me that I am not likely to see that 
roe alive, and that I have a little leisure to look about me. To 
the West, across the flat peat moss, I can see the mouth of the 
Add spanned by the bridge we recently crossed, with the low 
part of Jura just visible behind. In the far north the double 
peak of Ben Cruachan is just visible as a pale shadow above 
another range of hills. The wild blue rock pigeons are flying 
to and fro along the slaty cairn which bounds the glade immedi- 
ately below me, while overhead cormorant, gull, and heron are 
winging a stately and steady flight between Lochs Fyne and 


Crinan. But already the hounds are giving tongue again, and I 


must attend to business. 


About three hundred yards away some sheep take a short 


scamper, then gather in a cluster, and stare in their silly way in 
the direction from which the hounds are coming. No doubt the 
roe is there, but he is keeping under the height; for I fail to 
catch a sight of him until, a few minutes later, he suddenly 
appears daintily tripping towards me along the very ridge on which 
I am seated in ambush, and stopping now and again to listen. 
He is not more than- two hundred yards away, and I can see 
that he is a buck, and a good one too. He stands for a moment 
uncertain what course to pursue; there certainly is danger behind 
him, but he also seems to have a sort of instinctive knowledge of 
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something not altogether right in front. I get a good look at 
him with my field-glasses, and admire the beautiful little head, 
which has its full complement of six points. Unless he turns, 
those graceful horns ought to be mine, for he can hardly fail to 
pass within sixty yards of me, and although he is not a very large 
mark I am comfortably seated, and have not the breathless 
stalker’s excuse for a wide shot, nor the novice’s stumbling-block 
of excitement. Another minute and he has started at the 
renewed music of the hounds, and is passing at a swift but easy 
trot broadside below me. St. Hubert direct my aim! I pull the 
trigger, and the ball of the express strikes him a little far back, 
but fortunately not enough so to damage his haunch, and he 
sinks to rise no more. 

Leaving my rifle, I scramble down the stones through the 
brushwood, and have just time to administer the coup de grdce 
before the dogs arrive, and to chide them back in the direction of 
the keepers before they can tear the flesh of the dead roe It is 
not always prudent to leave one’s rifle behind. On a former 
occasion I was not so fortunate. A roebuck had crossed me at 
the very pass I now occupy, not twenty yards off, and I rolled him 
over and over; but when I had almost got up to him, he jumped 
up and bolted off as if nothing had happened, and ‘I was left 
lamenting.’ No doubt the ball had either struck his horn or just 
grazed the spine, merely stunning him for a moment, for I could 
detect no trace of a wound upon him with my glass as he 
galloped away; and he got clear off, though the hounds were 
close upon his trail. . 

By the time I have done justice to the excellent lunch, con- 
sisting of half a cold grouse, a buttered roll, and a slice of cake, 
washed down with a little whisky and water, at least two more 
roe have passed me within range; in one case age and in the 
other sex protected them. In neither instance were they being 
hunted, but they had evidently been disturbed either by the 
dogs or the keepers, and were trying to steal away. How easily 
that little buck, with mere buttons of horns, negotiated the 
stone dyke below, with the wire on the top of it! The doe 
knows her way about better, and does not take the trouble 
to jump the fence, but makes straight for the little passage 
through the dyke, which arches over a small stream hardly big 
enough to be dignified with the title of burn. I am half 
through a meditative pipe before the flight of three or four 
blackgame and a late woodcock heralds the approach of the 
keepers with terriers, retriever, and two of the hounds coupled 
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up. They report progress: another buck has been killed, and 
the two other hounds are away after a big one which has 
taken right across the moss to Ballimore. Probably they will 
have lost him when he crossed the river, and will be coming 
back by this time. Donald is off after them with orders to 
meet them at the far end of the wood near Dunadd, and they 


How EASILY THE LItTLE BUCK NEGOTIATES THE STONE DYKE 


are going round there to hunt the covert back this way. 
They will not let the remaining hounds go unless a fair buck 
is started, as we are short-handed as it is, and cannot afford 
to lose any more time after does and small trash. 

So the day passes, with varied incident, and when we make 
our way to the road at about half-past four, we have got alto- 
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gether four bucks and a good yeld doe, the latter of which 
fell to the shot-gun of the youngest of the party, who had 
been stationed near the edge of a young plantation of firs, 
with orders to kill anything he could, as they were ‘doing 
mischief’ there. A good bag, but nothing to compare with 
those of thirty years ago, when the roe literally swarmed in 
all the natural woods round the Canal. Then, however, they 
were greatly encouraged and preserved for the benefit of the lady 
of Poltalloch, who was a most deadly shot with a pea-rifle, and 
devoted to the sport of hunting the roe. Then, also, the pack 
was far more complete, and many legends are still handed down 
by oral tradition of the feats of Towler the old otter-hound, who 
never left the scent, and, when he was bidden to a roe-hunt, 
frequently interpreted the invitation like Mr. Jorrocks—‘ where I 
dines I sleeps’—and returned in the morning after a day and 
night out, dissipated-looking, rotund, but contented. 

There is a legend, for which I decline to vouch, that he once 
pursued a roe for three days, and that the two were seen about 
twenty yards apart, looking as if neither could go an inch further. 

It is pleasant enough, too, to stroll through the woods of an 
evening, and look out for the roe in the open spaces. Many a 
good buck has fallen to my rifle in Kilchurn banks, Bar-na-slue, 
and Kilbride ; but it is not so easy now to get quietly through 
the woods as it was before the succession of gales denuded whole 
hill-sides of their plantations, twisting and knotting the great fir- 
trees like spillikins. Tull then the paths were beautifully kept, 
but it has taken years to make them at all practicable, and for a 
long time they were in many places quite impassable. A rook 
rifle is good enough for a steady shot at this work. For a roe- 
hunt I prefer an express, as one may have to fire long shots at 
uncertain ranges, and often at a moving object; but, stealing 
through the woods and coming upon the deer at shorter distances 
and quite undisturbed, it is easy enough to put a small bullet in 
a fatal spot. Even if a buck is startled by seeing you before you 
catch sight of him, he is so curious that he is almost sure to stand 
to look round, after running a few steps, sufficiently long to give you 
a good chance. Mr. Egremont Lascelles, who used to be particu- 
larly fond of a still stalk, and was most successful at the sport, 
told me a curious incident which occurred to him when after roe. 
He came upon a buck standing in an open space in one of the 
Poltalloch woods, and saw that it was looking at him. He 
advanced cautiously with his rifle cocked to see how near to it 
he could approach, and, to his unbounded surprise, it allowed him 
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to walk right up to it, take it by the horn, and put the knife 
into its throat. Of course he supposed that it had been wounded 
or that there was something the matter with it, but it turned out 
to be in perfectly good condition, with all its organs healthy, and 
without a sign or symptom of so much as a scratch. 

The wood immediately behind Poltalloch has been long 


A COMPLETE SANCTUARY FOR ROE 


maintained as a complete sanctuary for roe, no shot being fired 

at them there. As a consequence, they have always been both 

numerous and tame there. It is hardly possible to pass through 

any of the short walks behind the garden without seeing one or 

more of these graceful creatures, and many a time have I taken 

aim at them as I returned from an afternoon after the rabbits in 
NO. XXI. VOL. IV. II 
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the cairn, but of course never drew trigger. They are not 
taken in by the apparent danger, as they are quite aware of 
the regulations of the establishment, and buck, doe, and fawn 
alike face the deadly tube with a confidence bred of the know- 
ledge that in that wood it is quite innocuous. Long may they 
flourish there unharmed, giving infinite pleasure to all who 
delight in studying wild nature ! 

It is perhaps rather a bathos to turn from their esthetic 
and sporting qualities to gastronomic uses. I cannot say 
that I personally have a very high opinion of the flesh of 
roe as food. It differs in flavour from venison, mutton, or 
hare, although it has a smack of each and all. Dressed a la 
Chasseur with preserved cherries it is very good, and a haunch 
larded with a little mutton-fat is palatable; but my mind recoils 
with horror from Colquhoun’s suggestion that bucks ought to 
be shot in the winter, when they have lost their horns, because 
they are then better eating. For my part, I would rather have 
one fine roe’s head than a wilderness of haunches; and as my 
eye rests gratefully on some of my beautiful trophies, I do 
not envy the base epicurean who would sacrifice such lasting 
pleasure for the doubtful privilege of feasting on inferior mutton. 
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BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 


ONE great point in favour of the gentle craft is that the angler 
has an abiding joy in recollections. He may be crippled by 
rheumatism from imprudent wading; he may have become a 
martyr to gout, thanks to generous indulgence in correctives, or 
stress of circumstances may have compelled him to accept a con- 
sulship at Timbuctoo or Kiatcha, where water in any shape is 
conspicuous by its scarcity. But the lively imagination or the 
poetic sensibility with which all brothers of the craft are noto- 
riously gifted will conjure up many a scene of the vanished past, 
none the less pleasant that he may have often walked back from 
them with a light or an empty basket. Yet at home or abroad, in 
touring or in holiday-making, it is always wise and well to wander 
about with an object. There is nothing to be said against making 
a pursuit of science, art, or archeology—of illuminated manu- 
scripts or of rare editions. Men of many tastes have a multiplicity 
of crotchets, and, as Solomon remarks, there are seasons for 
everything. But in the spring or the early summer time, when 
the leaves are green and the rippling streams and the songsters 
are blending in sylvan melody, a rod is the young man’s best 
companion—the rod that, wielded by a skilful hand, may be 
warranted to hold anything in reason. It has more than the 
magic of the mystic wand of wych elm which moves in sympathy 
I12 
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with the bubbling of subterraneous springs ; for if he only forget 
his guide books, and follow the bent of that fishing-rod, it is sure 
to take him into romantic scenery. 

Tastes differ, and, according to the time-honoured traditions 
of the craft, no one can pretend to be an accomplished angler who 
is not indefinitely endowed with patience and perseverance. Yeta 
man may take to angling as a volatile amateur, although he may 
have a dash of mercury in the veins and be sickened for the 
moment by disappointment. He may be even weak-kneed enough 
to use the rod as a mere excuse for indulging a dissipated habit 
of roving. Personally I could never rise to enthusiasm sitting 
in a punt secured between a pair of ‘rypecs,’ and bobbing for 
unsophisticated groundlings over a bottom carefully baited. Nor 


SAT MOORED IN MIDSTREAM 


have I ever envied the great masters of the mighty salmon rod, 
who return year after year to the same short stretch of water, salm 
reich as the famous pools may be, and rich in recollections of 
hard-fought contest. I have seen these gentlemen travelling down 
to Tweed or Tay in nipping February snow-drift, with their feet 
on foot-warmers and their legs in rugs, and have thought with a 
shiver of the ‘sport’ they were eagerly expecting for the morrow. 
Yet even the superannuated punt fisher must have golden 
memories of the cloudless days when he sat moored in midstream 
off Walton or Thames Ditton, where the geraniums were glowing 
in the trim gardens on the shore, and the swans were floating 
stately between sky and shadow, off the osier beds skimmed by 
the swallows ; and when the means of quenching a genial thirst 
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were at his elbow in bottomless jars of strong beer or cold punch. 
As for the lessee of the salmon reaches on Tweed or Tay, we do 
not do him the injustice to surmise that he never raises his eyes 
to the three-cleft Eildon, Ben Lawers, or Schiehallion. But the 
sublimest of views must stale with monotony, as we never could 


THE PAINTING WAS PROMPTLY HUNG UP 


sympathise with a departed diplomatic friend, who always 
travelled in the company of one of Raphael’s Madonnas. He 
carried that platonic devotion to excess, for the painting was 
promptly hung up in the apartment in which he had broken the 
most hurried journey. 
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Izaak Walton would have been cheery and improving company, 
but I fear I should have found him an intolerably severe teacher 
if he had taken me out as a pupil on the Colne, or even in the 
picturesque woodlands by the Dove. For the moral of these 
rambling reminiscences is, that a man may be considerably 
nearer the duffer than the professor, he may be devoid of patience 
and destitute of perseverance, and yet manage to get much 
pleasure out of angling in the course of rambles devious and 
desultory. It is not the mere casting and killing he remembers, 
though such incidents cling marvellously to the memory. It 
is the endless associations that are the setting of the pictures— 
the old comrades, the chance meetings, the inns, the walks, the 
weather and the wettings. 

The Scotch boy naturally begins with the small burns and 
the tiny trout. There is the mountain burn that has its springs 
in the heather or the black peat bog. In a dry summer, it trickles 
clear as crystal; after a burst of heavy rain it changes into 
foaming brown stout. Betwixt and between is the time to try it. 
The trout are abundant and innocent enough, and yet they 
must be approached with a certain discretion. The burn comes 
brawling down a rocky staircase, now rushing swiftly beneath the 
banks it has undermined, now swirling in the deep pots it has 
_ hollowed out. It is a style of fishing better suited to boyhood 
than to middle age. The burn must be fished upwards ; there is 
seldom satisfactory foothold; the banks are bound together with 
the slippery roots of willow and alder, and the pools are overhung 
by the mountain-ash. The boy has no joints to speak of: he 
can wriggle himself along like the amphibious eel, nor has he 
regard for his waistcoat buttons or the knees of his trousers. He 
must see to it that he is shadowless as Peter Schemil or one 
gleam of sunshine may spoil the stalk. But with favourable con- 
ditions, throwing a short line with a stiff bit of rod, he may go 
on jerking out the troutlets hand over hand. There the worm is 
undoubtedly more deadly than the fly ; but we could never sym- 
pathise with the worthy Walton in the benevolent indifference 
in which he dealt with live bait. Even if the brown-backed, 
speckle-bellied trout refuse to be allured, it is no great matter. 
There is always the quest for bird-nests of a May-day on the bosky 
and sedgy banks. The ring-ousel is flitting and piping, as it 
flutters from stone to stone; the water-wagtail is running up and 
down the patches of silvery gravel, assured that even a boy can 
mean it no harm, and the water-rats and voles are taking headers 
into the water. Nay, you may even chance to stumble upon an 
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otter, emboldened by long impunity from intrusion, who has lain 
up till the nightfall in some outlying holt behind a screen of roots 
and heather-drift. 

As for the lightsome Lowland brook, where it meanders 
through copse and meadow, give us ‘guddling.’ On a blazing 
summer day, when the crystal pellucidity of the shrunken rill 
made angling impossible, what a luxury it was to strip off jacket 
and stockings, roll up the shirt-sleeves to the shoulder, and plunge 
in for the work! No need then to conceal yourself. The trout 
shot arrow-like upwards from the shallow where it had been 
basking, and you marked it down like a snipe or a partridge, 
beneath the broad flat stone, or into the hole where it burrowed 
like a rabbit. The stone was next to a certainty. With a hand 
on either side, the trout was tickled into the palm with the finger- 
tips. As for the hole, that was more of a hazard. It might be 
too narrow, too winding, or too long, when, if the wary quarry had 
a sense of humour, he would laugh at your futile efforts. Some- 
times, too, when you went groping on speculation, the fishes had 
more decidedly the best of the joke. More than once, in place of 
clutching the toothless trout, we have been bitten to the bone by 
@ vicious water-rat. There too, as on the burn of the hills, you 
go forward from sensation to sensation. There is the hunch- 
backed heron standing solemnly on one leg, but with all his 
strict attention to business, keeping a bright look-out for tres- 
passers on his privacy. You leave the bed where the little foot- 
bridge is thrown across the pool, and prospecting the rushy reach 
below, you see a family party of wildduck or a pair of primly 
dressed teal quacking and splashing. You may stalk them to the 
very brink with due precaution, till as the duck rise up into 
lumbering flight, they seem almost within reach of the arm. 
Once in their swing and well away, the pace is swift enough in 
all conscience. Then there was the mill with its moss-slated roof 
and its moss-grown wheel, with the deep water ‘behind that was 
the very place for night-lines when the bait was not nibbled off by 
crafty eels, and the flowery meadowstrips, with the blue-bells and 
the marsh marigolds, and the trailing fringes of deep-blue water 
forget-me-nots. For the beauty of guddling was, that it could go 
forward in all seasons —from the shooting of the spruces to the 
ripening of the rowan berries, from the building of the rooks to 
the going of the swallows. 

The course of the hill burn is lonely ; nevertheless it is making 
approaches to the peopled Lowlands, and you may be within 
hearing of the sounds of civilisation. If you seek for the utter 
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desolation of solitude, you must go to the mountain tarn. It lies 
embosomed among the wild hills in heathery moors. Everywhere 
around are rugged peaks or frowning, beetle-browed, sullen 
heights, and you are oppressed by the sense of a brooding stillness. 
And yet the silence is not unbroken, but the sounds make the 
impression of stillness the more sensible. There are the croak of 
the carrion crow, the whistle of the whaup, and the more cheer- 
ful cry of the grouse cock, as he raises his crest on some heather 
knoll. The tarn literally swarms with trout, but the trout must 
have excessively hard times of it. For flies are scarce in these 
inclement latitudes, and what are the rare water-insects among so 
many? These tarn trout must have nearly solved the problem of 
how to live upon nothing. Test their keen appetite by launching 
the otter—a poaching and unsportsmanlike implement elsewhere, 
but here it is all fair and a beneficent institution to boot. The 
weighted board goes drifting before the gentle breeze, and the 
long line of fly-bobs is gradually extended. Forthwith there is a 
bubbling on the rippled surface of the lakelet like the mixing a 
seidlitz-powder. The starving trout ‘are jumping by twos and 
threes at each lure of steel and feather, and with each leisurely 
voyage of the otter there is an almost miraculous draught of 
fishes. Sweet these lean little fishes are, for they have been 
starving on Highland gravel instead of fattening on Lowland mud ; 
and frizzled in the saucepan with a sprinkling of oatmeal, they 
come in agreeably at a Highland breakfast. The pity is that they 
should run to excess in quantity when the quality is so good; but 
were it worth the while, that could easily be remedied by turning 
down pike to thin their swarms. 

But we must hurry on from the abstract to the concrete—the 
angler is nothing if not philosophical—and_ recall some scenes in 
the lochs and rivers at home and abroad. There is the Aberdeen- 
shire Dee—dear now to the angler in every sense, for the lucky 
riparian proprietors ask long rents for short reaches, and get 
them. Comparisons are odious, but there is no brighter river-side 
in Scotland, and the scenery is emphatically clean. From its 
sources in the Cairngorm, from the Linn to the bridge above 
Aberdeen which saw many a fight between Covenanters and 
Kingsmen, it rushes over a hungry soil, which nevertheless grows 
magnificent timber. Save at Dunkeld, and perhaps at Mony- 
musk on the Don, there are few such stately firs in Scotland as 
those in the forest of Ballochbuie, and the Deeside folks maintain 
that it was the ‘birks of Abergeldie ’—not Aberfeldie—which 
Burns immortalised in song. Be that as it may, the silvery 
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birches, glistening like diamonds to each glance of sunshine, might 
charm a dyspeptic into enjoyment. Talking of dyspeptics, it is 
not only the soil that is hungry in that crisp mountain air. Well 
do we remember the inns in the olden time, before royalty had 
set a fashion and brought a railway in its train, and when the happy 
valley was little troubled by tourists. Then the good hosts at 
Ballater or Aboyne used to make each sportsman or angler their 
peculiar care; when you ballasted yourself with a breakfast 
of crimped salmon, mutton ham, scones and marmalade, and 
looked forward confidently after the day’s work to the belated 
dinner, with the haunch of hill mutton and the salmon as before. 

The old rhyme says truly that for fish and tree the Dee is 
twice as good as the Don. But the Don is a delightful river 
nevertheless, and there is excellent trouting and much romantic 
scenery on its upper waters. As for the salmon, they have never 
in living memory had a fair chance, thanks to the cruives which 
have been built across the stream, a mile or more above Byron’s 
Bridge of Balgowrie. The sluices should be opened on the Sabbath, 
and possibly they are, but there are paper-mills and other 
flourishing abominations. These are less noxious perhaps than 
the ‘industries’ of Hawick or Galashiels, which have poisoned the 
fair streams of the Border where the [ttrick Shepherd and Old 
Christopher used to fill their creels. Yet we cannot say much for 
salmon fishing in the Don, though there are tempting pools that 
ought to be well tenanted. But there is charming trouting in 
the upper waters from ‘the Paradise’ of Monymusk, with its 
titanic silver firs, to the sub-highland scenery of Corgarff in the 
country of the Forbeses. We associate that district with musters 
of the stalwart Forbes men to march across to the Braemar 
Gathering ; with wheaten scones, cranberry jam, grilled grouse 
and trout, box-beds, and the close bed-rooms smelling strong of 
spirits and lavender. 

The Ythan, on the contrary, brings a waft of salted sea breezes, 
with an occasional storm blowing up from north-east, and howling 
round the chimney-pots in the village of Newburgh. For the 
estuary within the bar was famed for its sea-trout, which rose 
greedily in favourable conditions of wind and water. The little river 
was the favourite resort of angler-artists from the good town of 
Aberdeen. We have seen Phillips there—‘ Philip of Spain,’ as he 
used to be styled for his partiality to Peninsular subjects—and 
‘we have met him and listened to his Borrow-like recollections in 
the Invercauld Arms at Braemar. But the great patron of that snug 
hostelry was the venerable Giles, a close and clever imitator of 
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Landseer, with a local individuality of his own. With his stags 
at bay, his speared otters, and his salmon on the fly-hook or the 
fatal cleik, he had adorned Lord Aberdeen’s lodge at those 
Braes of Gight on the lands of Byron’s maternal ancestors, and 
also the panels of the saloon in the ‘Queen,’ which used to 
ply between Edinburgh and the Orkneys. The paintings at the 
Gight Lodge may probably be there still, the panelling of the 
‘Queen’ has doubtless disappeared, like Landseer’s sporting 
decorations of Lord Henry Bentinck’s lodge at Ardverikie, which 
perished in a conflagration where there was water and to spare, 
but neither hydrants nor a fire brigade. 

Ythan and Ugie run stagnating in their upper courses through 
the cold fallows and bleak morasses of Buchan, swept by all the 
winds from Arctic icebergs. The eels are as much at home in 
the Ugie as at Biggleswade, if they have neither the size nor the 
savour of those of the Fens. Going west or north, it is a lively 
change to the rushing rivers of Inverness and Ross. There is the 
Beauly, where the late Lord Lovat made that marvellous catch 
of salmon which could only have been possible to an accom- 
plished angler and an exceptionally muscular man. Wild and 
almost savage as its beauties are, where it sweeps round the Eilan 
Aigas, in Glenfarrar—the island prison where the notorious Simon 
Fraser confined the ladies he was in the habit of carrying off— 
the Beauly flows seaward through copsewood and well-kept 
“hedgerows which are rather suggestive of Hampshire than the 
far-away North. Even in the midst of life we are in death, and 
it is not only the ruined Priory with the dilapidated tombs of 
knights and prelates that comes back as a memento mori. The 
‘Northern Defiance’ made connections with the Southern night 
mail, leaving the Caledonian Hotel at Inverness at an unholy 
hour in the morning. The balmy breath from the Beauly and 
the back-drift of the briny fragrance from the weed-strewn shore 
always acted like the air from the Enchanted Ground on Bunyan’s 
pilgrims. For the life of us, we could not keep awake on the box- 
seat, and were only saved from what in the South would have 
come to a coroner’s inquest by the friendly coachman, when he 
took a pull upon his horses, violently jerking his elbow in our ribs. 

Even off the coach-box and rod in hand, there always seems 
the off chance of an inquest to the novice on those rapid northern 
streams. There are carrion crows in plenty, with a sprinkling of 
ravens, ever ready to sit upon the deceased and act as undertakers 
or sextons. But the probability is that the corbies would be dis- 
appointed, and the body would be swirled to the bottom of some 
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ugly hole or swept across the sand-bar out to sea. Catastrophes 
in the excitement of a catch would be more common were not 
caution generally personified at your elbow in the person of a 
surefooted and fatherly gillie. Lever’s Irish priest told the 
buxom widow on the canal boat that you must catch your fleas 
where you can and how you can; so you must cast for your 
saimon where you are likely to find him. And in his perversity 
he has probably chosen to lie beneath some slippery pavement of 
shelving rock, veined with the tripping fir-roots or the tendrils of 
the ivy. Over footing like that you must follow him when hooked, 
with your eyes on the water and your thoughts on the line. We 
remember a man who could not swim once taking an involuntary 
header in the Carron, and anxious work it was to gaff him and 
haul him out, although efficient help was at hand. It was there, 
by the way, we hooked our first salmon, under circumstances 
that might have tempted a saint to swear. The river had run 
abnormally low, and the best fishermen had not had a rise for 
a week. Clumsy casting seemed supererogation, and yet we 
persevered in careless fashion. We were whipping the Lady’s 
Pool, and jerking the fly heedlessly out of the water. Into one 
jerk we put so much pith, as the keeper subsequently said, that 
we pulled a heavy grilse by the head and shoulders clean out of 
the stream ; the casting line snapped and coiled round the top- 
joint; in fact, that first salmon was so firmly attached that 
nothing short of surgery could have disengaged him. Tableau: 
' a kilted keeper swearing at large—a neophyte who stood, the 
image of blank despair, and, what was worse, who carried home 
a gnawing worm of remorse, only scotched or killed after the 
coming speat brought water and consolation with other oppor- 
tunities. 

‘ Glenlyon is pleasantly associated with a picturesque variety of 
sylvan scenery, from the village of Fortingal, with the venerable 
yew in the kirkyard, to the weather-beaten Wetter-tannen, towards 
the sources of the brawling stream that tumbles down in a succes- 
sion of cascades above the old grey mansion of Meggernie. For 
the Lyon rises somewhere on the borders of Perth and Argyle, 
in the Alpine cul de sac of the forest of the Blackmount. The 
noble lime avenue leading to Meggernie is unrivalled in the 
North, save at Drummond Castle; there is a gigantic sycamore 
near the House of Glenlyon, consecrated by immemorial super- 
stition to the cure of all manner of diseases, and the beeches 
in the Black Wood of Chesthill attain titanic proportions. As 
you cast in the pools, where the river from below the road 
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hurries along among rocks and thickets, you catch glimpses of 
the rugged sides of Ben Lawers, where the small Highland 
cattle, still further dwarfed by the distance, seem scarcely to find 
either food or footing. The houses of Glenlyon and Garth have 
each their memories. The one connects itself with the Mas- 
sacre of Glencoe, a crime which is said to have brought a blood 
curse on the family ; and the other with the friend of Scott, his- 
torian of the Highland clans and their costumes. One is sorry, 
for the sake of auld lang syne, that the rambling, rickety old inn 
at Fortingal, with its ill-fitting doors and creaking staircases, 
should have been replaced by a modern hotel. In the auld house, 
which used to be a favourite resort of roving artists, we have 
listened to many a wild Highland tale; for the brands of whisky 
were undeniable, and the toddy improved towards the small hours. 

We confess we do not greatly care for loch fishing. Whether 
the sport be good, bad, or indifferent, the sitting cramped in a boat 
is somewhat of a trial to the temper but inadequately compen- 
sated when a freshwater shark, in the shape of a salmo feroz, 
runs out a few scores of fathoms of line. The music of the reel 
is melodious, but the tackle is strong, and the monster, once firmly 
secured, falls a victim to his own voracity. But the scenery of 
many of the Scotch lochs is matchless, and the infinite variety 
lends it endless fascinations. And archipelagoes like that in the 
Upper Loch Lomond, slumbering half in the shadows of the 
mighty Ben, may transport you in fancy on a bright summer day 
to the glowing skies of Greece and the azure isles of the Augean. 
The scenery of these Scottish lochs is generally matchless, but 
Lochleven, the most trouty of them all, is comparatively tame. 
Lord Cockburn, in his ‘ Circuit Journeys,’ specially denounces that 
wet, cold, and dull district of Kinross. Somewhat tame Loch- 
leven may be, though the grassy range of Benarty on the south 
is so steep that a shot rabbit may take a headlong plunge like an 
ibex and be picked up several hundred feet lower down. But itis 
rich in the romance of tradition and history. Many a good trout 
we have caught off the island with the old grey tower, where the 
lady who had been Queen of France and Scotland was constrained 
to sign the deed of abdication, and many another in the shallows off 
the Isle of St. Serf, where that holy recluse who brought Chris- 
tianity to Scotland had set up his Ebenezer. Now the Loch Leven 
angling lists are as full of engagements for fishing competitions 
as the card of a young beauty at her first ball. In the olden 
time, or some thirty years ago, there were but a couple of boats 
on the lake, one belonging to the proprietor, the other to the tacks- 
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man of the fishing.” Then the pike were seldom netted, so we 
suspect the best trout ran heavier than at present. In the laird’s 
boat you had free range, with no fear of finding the good fishing 
grounds preccupied. Nor was it needful then to make elaborate 
preliminary arrangements for a descent on Loch Awe—for be- 
speaking boats and boatmen beforehand, as with the crack guides 
of Chamounix or Zermatt. There was no sense of being hurried 
over the evening rubber in the certainty that only too soon the boots 
would be hammering at your door, or the boatman throwing gravel 
against the window. There was no necessity to get up with the 
muirfowl or the lark, lest you should find some other party cast- 
ing between the grey dawn and the golden sunrise in the quiet 
bay for which you were heading. But for your own sake you were 
out in ample time to see the belated mists descending and con- 
densing in the corries. And what a glorious panorama it is, on 
the long river-like loch winding about among the mountains, from 
the Campbells’ peninsular stronghold of Kilchurn to where the 
river plunges down the pass of Awe, though the gloomy gorges 
in the flanks of Ben Cruachan ! 

But enough of the Scottish lakes and streams, though we 
might linger on the banks of Allan Water, where it flows to Dun- 
blane through the meadows of Greenloaning, flooded in the winter 
for the curling contests between North and South ; or on the bonny 
braes of sluggish Doon, whence we might travel upwards to the 
lakes of Menteith and Lubnaig, to ‘lone Loch Ard and Aberfoyle,’ 
and to all the fairy scenery of the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ We 
scarcely know whether those places were more enjoyable in soli- 
tude conscientiously devoted to sport, or with the merry parties 
from Stirling garrison, for which fishing or anything else was a 
fair excuse. Or on the Almond and the rivulets that have their 
springs in the Pentlands, inviting but sadly delusive ; for though 
the trout were there, they had become preternaturally wary with 
incessant persecution by the Waltons of the Scottish metropolis. 
Or on the romantic Stinchar, in the shire of Ayr, fondly remem- 
bered by Colquhoun in his ‘ Moor and Loch,’ where the trouting 
was strictly preserved, and, in favourable circumstances, super- 
excellent. Nor shall we set foot on the hallowed soil of Tweed 
and its tributaries ; for has it not been trodden and rhapsodised 
upon, and sung by Christopher North and the Ettrick Shepherd, 
by Serope, and Davy, and Stoddart, and a constellation of lesser 
lights ? 

Let us change the venue, and cross the Border. What can 
be more exhilarating than a crisp spring day in ‘ mountainous 
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Northumberland’? You might do better and have a heavier 
basket were the air a trifle more balmy, and were there somewhat 
more cloud ; but for the sake of the life dancing in your veins, you 
are content to put up with the brilliant bursts of sunshine. Of 
course, there is always that detestable ‘ haar’ or haze dimming the 
distant horizon, but everywhere, and from each little eminence, 
away to the east, you admire the massive outlines of King Ida’s 
Castle of Bamborough standing out to seaward. To north-west 
the Cheviots skirt the view. From Chevy Chase and Otterburne 
to the Holy Isle of Saint Cuthbert and the Farne Isles of Grace 
Darling, the whole bare county is a fairyland of romance, legend, 
and dramatic catastrophe. Mitford, Alnwick, Warkworth, Wid- 
drington, Brinkburn, Ford and Flodden, Chillingham with its wild 
cattle, and Dunstanburgh with its phantom of Guy the Seeker — 
cach name in the neighbourhood is romantic or historic. It is 
pleasant to follow the Alne through the park of Alnwick breaking 
back into something like Highland deer forest, with its venerable 
monastic remains, though the Alne runs over shallows in a dry 
season, and the boughs that weep down towards the water are 
trying alike to the temper and the casting lines. But the 
Coquet, in point of scenery and associations, is the perfection of 
North-country fishing. The trout are plentiful, strong and big, 
although they need a good deal of taking. But the river—without 
going higher - from Brinkburn Priory down to the Hermitage of 
Warkworth, and the bridge by the ‘Sun’ at the bottom of the 
steep High Sireet, is one prolonged pastoral idyll. Now sapping 
the bases of steep, wooded banks, where from the cool shade 
come the cry of the cuckoo and the cooing of the cushat dove. 
Then rushing in broad, rippling fiood beneath a yellow blaze of 
broom and honey-scented furze; beneath verdant downs with 
enamelled borderings of primroses ; past whitewashed farm stead- 
ings, sheltered by wind-blown ashes and rowan trees, and ap- 
proached by rows of time-worn stepping-stones, submerged in 
the floods and in the winter. Solitary enough the landscape 
seems, but it is far from silent. From every quarter, till the 
echoes die faintly in the distance, you hear the plaintive bleating 
of the ewes and their lambs: now and again some frolicsome steer 
breaks the harmony of the concert with a vociferous bellow, and 
the plovers, breeding by hundreds in the tufts of rushes, keep 
him in countenance with their melancholy cries when you tread the 
swampy places. The air would be sonorous with the trilling of 
the larks and the hum of the bees if those clamorous lapwings 
wou'd let you listen to them, and when your senses are not over- 
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powered by the fragrance of the furze blossoms, they are soothed 
by the fainter odours of the thyme. In such a scene and on such 
a day it signifies little whether the trout are rising or not. In 
fact, you are rather glad of the excuse of mutterings of thunder in 
the Cheviots, or fleecy linings to leaden clouds, to clasp your hands 
behind your head and drop eff into dreamland, or, if you chance 
to be more actively inclined, to attend to anything rather than 
business. 

It is a wonderful transition from the swift, swirling Coquet to 
the tranquil flow of a Southern chalk stream, through a lush 
growth of meadow-sweet and water forget-me-nots, through rich 
meadows, pastured by drowsy kine, or in the cool shadow of broad 
oaks or spreading beeches. There the coarser art of the Northern 
angler is baffled by the careful stalking and the fine fishing at 
which at first he is inclined to sneer. There is many a knowing 
wrinkle, there is a fastidious delicacy of throwing the flies, as to 
which his education has been somewhat neglected. At a Tully 
Veolan, as the Baron would have said, he may be a deacon of the 
craft, but he is sadly to seek in the still, limpid water, with gossamer 
gut and midge-like lures. He is not up to the dodge of the dexterous 
ricochet from the old willow stump, so that the delusive may-fly 
will drop in a tiny ripple right over the jaws of the lurking two- 
pounder. He has not been in the habit of preliminary surveys, 
so as to identify particular fish, and insidiously worm himself 
into acquaintance with their haunts, idiosyncrasies, and peculi- 
arities. Moreover, from the gourmet’s point of view, with their 
almost invariable sub-flavour of mud and slime-—the trout of 
the Test are exceptions—he seldom considers them worth the 
taking. That is of course a detail, and he is far from being 
insensible to the triumph when he succeeds in landing a local 
notoriety. Indeed, there are trout which are the respected patrons 
of famous fishing hostelries, and whose capture, like a destructive 
fire or the starting of an opposition establishment, would be 
nothing short of a calamity. Like John Burley’s one-eyed pike 
in ‘ My Novel,’ these trout balance themselves, contemptuous of 
strategy, in the pool beneath the bridge, gorge themselves on the 
drifting beetles and struggling flies, and frustrate all devices of 
the enemy. One of them used to be kept on the staff of that 
comfortable inn, the ‘ Lion,’ at Farningham, on the Darenth; and 
he so thoroughly understood his serious responsibilities, that after 
attracting shoals of skilled fishermen from town, we believe he 
died of accident or age. 


As for the streams on the Continent, although they call back 
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many a delightful day, we have found them for the most part 
inviting, but deceptive. They are generally netted and poached 
in unscrupulous fashion, till the fish will take fright at the faintest 
shadow, and flee like the wicked when no man pursueth. The 
angler should be an artist and have his sketch-book to fall 
back upon. Besides, the weather is invariably against you. The 
shrunken water runs limpid under cloudless skies ; or the air is 
languid and sultry, with distant mutterings of storm-weather ; or 
the warmth has been melting the mountain snows, and the milky 
flood has its rise in some natural refrigerator. We doubt net 
there was a time when, as Weld and other Waltonians assure us, 
heavy baskets were to be filledin Brittany. Anything prettier, in 
every sense, than the waters near Lannion, Morlaix, Quimper, 
and scores of similarly picturesqué localities, it would be hard to 
imagine. The gentle fall of the swelling ground gives a succes- 
sion jof pools and rippling rushes. There are broomy and 
heathery knowes as on the braes of Northumberland, and deep 
leads from lichen-draped mill-wheels, overhung by willows and 
alders. But cast perseveringly as you will, a few small and 
coarse nondescripts are likely to be the sole reward, and, finally, 
perhaps you fall back as fruitlessly upon bait. Spa, in the 
vaunted Ardennes, is as good a headquarters for disappointment 
aswe know. Take a ticket by rail to Remiremont, and you are so 
charmed by the look of the river that you have scarcely patience 
to rig up the rod. Then comes such a lesson in the vanity of 
mortal hopes as would have put Solomon through another course 
of experiences. We have done much better in the Ahr Valley, 
with Remagen as a starting point. There the lively trout seemed 
to crave excitement, and were often ready to take upon any terms. 
And what a romantic valley it is, with the ‘banks that bear the 
corn and wine,’ and the terraced vineyards of the rich red grape, 
duly chalked and numbered! Passing somewhat parched and 
slightly wearicd under the old arch at the well-named Altenahr, 
the luncheon in the old-fashioned inn was a thing to remember. 
With half a dozen of your troutlets frizzled with parsley or fennel, 
and veal cutlets and potato salad to follow, washed down with 
beakers of Ahrbleichart—or Walpertzheimer for choice. 

We can honestly say little in praise of Switzerland, and we 
have tested it, off and on, from Bienne to Schaffhausen and from 
Basle to Vevay. But that is merely a confession of personal 
failure, for we are bound to believe experienced residents, who 
always told very different tales. One of them used to take us 
out trolling on Lake Leman; but somehow we always came home 
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empty-handed. Fruitlessly, though under equally artistic direc- 
tion, have we tried the rushes below Schaffhausen. We never 
enjoyed the sport, at which Alexandre Dumas assisted, of wading 
at night in icy water with a lantern and a sickle—and pour cause. 
On the whole, our happiest hours were spent in the rather cruel 
and childish amusement of bobbing with a kill-devil from Ouchy 
pier, the kill-devil being a conglomeration of leaded hooks, which 
were sunk and jerked up among the shoals of minnows. 

But if we found Switzerland a failure, it was very different 
with the Salzkammergut. Go whither one would, you could 
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hardly go wrong, for a generation ago very little of the water was 
scrupulously preserved. A courteous request for leave seldom met a 
refusal. And there could be no more glorious headquarters than 
the ‘ Kaiserinn Elizabeth’ at Ischl—at Ischl in the blush of spring 
and before the setting in of the fashionable season. The cuisine 
was undeniable, and the wines were sound and cheap ; the amber 
ale as good as in Vienna, and no man can say fairer than that. 
The bow-window of the speisesaal looked out on the Traun—com- 
memorated by ‘ Piscator’ or Sir Humphry Davy—of which the 
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landlord rented some half a dozen miles. The scenery and sur- 
roundings are unrivalled of their sort : behind the flowery meadows 
the black pines stand fast rooted by their clutching stems in the 
many-coloured rocks, and the air is scented with the stacks of 
meadow hay and the walnut trees and Spanish chestnuts. Nowhere, 
to our knowledge, are the trout so strong. When a couple came 
on the line at once, which not infrequently happened, you might 
have fancied you were grappling with an eight-pound grilse. The 
grayling, too, showed desperate fight for a full half-minute, though 
the fight soon died out, like fire set to acobweb. But Ischl is par 
excellence the best of all quarters for enchanting angling excur- 
sions of any length. 

Nor can you go far wrong in the way of walks in the Black 
Forest. The Murg is good, and the Murgthal had the advantage 
of being within easy reach of Baden, where the most fastidious of 
anglers had a tolerable choice of quarters. If he passed over the 
hills into Wurtemburg, and descended on Wildbad, he found a 
river much resembling the Traun, but ruined for his purposes by 
the descents of the wood rafts, which scared the trout out of 
their senses. But of all delightful deceptions commend us to the 
French Gaves of the Western Pyrenees. That there are trout of 
the best no one can doubt who has lunched or dined from the 
reservoirs of Eaux Chaudes. But of the disappointments the 
Gave d’Oléron has in store we can speak with confidence. We 
have fished it repeatedly with two keen and practised hands— 
with George Hughes, the younger brother of ‘Tom Brown,’ and 
Ferdinand St. John, famous for his talk and his stories, who 
could converse fluently in every Christian European tongue, who 
might have done what he pleased with his brilliant talents, and 
who proved his coolness and courage in the memorable Neapolitan 
duel with the Count d’Arragon, in which the provoked was con- 
strained to become the provoker. In the Gave, which looked as if 
the landing-net should have becn in constant requisition, we seldom 
had a catch and not often a rise. To be sure, the evenings passed 
in that company were even more enjoyable than the fruitless days. 
In France there was no lack of creature comforts. It was alto- 
gether a different thing on the Spanish side. There you kennelled 
in lofts where you looked down through rifts in the log floor on the 
kitchen, and where you were smoked like the hams which should 
have been hanging to the rafters, and worried by mosquitos and 
worse. There you supped on watery soup a4 l’huile, and on puchero 
reeking of garlic, where the shreds of pork were missing, and 
on the black brickbats given you for bread, and indigestible as 
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the goat’s-milk cheese. The black wine, mis-christened Val de 
Peftas, had a rich flavour of the pig-skin. The rivers, though 
perhaps more broken, were the twin brothers of the French 
Gaves; but the fishing was capital, and after the bracing of the 
morning dip it almost recompensed one for the rough commons. 
You were in a nook of old Spain, as Ford has described it, where 
the invigorating mountain air made mere existence delightful ; 
but then you ought to have been hecho de bronze—cast in bronze 
—by a severe preliminary course of training, and should have 
paid heed to Ford’s prudent advice and looked very carefully to 
the provant in the saddle-bags. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Soon after writing my Notes last month about the three-year- 
olds I had an opportunity of seeing Velasquez at work on the Bury 
hill, and of discussing the colt with his trainer. Walters reports 
that all his horses have wintered in the most satisfactory manner, 
and that none has done better than the Derby favourite. Velas- 
quez has been spoken of as a little horse, but in fact he is the least 
shade under 15.3, which is just about the ideal haght. Possibly he 
might be a trifle longer with advantage, but is not that precisely 
what a critic of make and shape would have said of St. Simon, 
unless, indeed, the critic had been more pronounced, and had 
stigmatised that great horse as distinctly short? But St. Simon 
was amply long enough for all practical purposes, as he unfailingly 
afforded proof. When the horse cantered past me, soon after my 
chat with Walters, a very experienced old trainer was by my side. 
‘Will he win the Derby?’ I suggested. ‘If he stays, very likely 
he will,’ was the reply; ‘but I am rather doubtful whether he 
does.” The grounds for this doubt, I made out on further inquiry, 
were indefinite: it was an impression, but the impression of a 
singularly shrewd observer, who had been devoting his mind 
to the subject for a great many years. Possibly he had been 
struck by something in the colt’s action which I confess I have 
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never noted. Except the Middle Park Plate, for which the heavy 
condition of the going affords an excuse not to be disregarded 
even by those who are incredulous of excuses as a rule, no horse 
could have won his races in more brilliant style, and that is a 
very strong argument 1n his favour. 


The supporters of Galtee More are encouraged by the belief 
that, well as he ran in the summer and early autumn, he was not 
really at his best until his last appearance, and they think he beat 
Velasquez on his merits. If this be so it greatly alters the case, 
for my hesitation to accept him as a very dangerous rival of 
Lord Rosebery’s colt was based on the undoubted fact that some 
of Galtee More’s running was decidedly moderate. If on these 
occasions he were some pounds behind his true form the matter 
appears in a different light. At the time of writing he is doing 
very little work, and has indeed on some mornings been only 
trotting. This may portend something serious the matter or may 
be nothing at all. One of the disadvantages of having to write 
mmy Notes so long before their publication is that many things 
happen while the magazine is being printed and bound, and when 
I cannot alter opinions which events have greatly varied. Thus, 
last month, I wrote in favour of Stratocracy. I did so because 
Lord Cadogan had stated to a friend his conviction that the horse 
had an even-money chance for the Grand National; but almost 
before my Note had gone to press Stratocracy began to develop 
troublesome splints, and his friends necessarily lost faith. By the 
time these pages appear the great ’chase will have been run, and 
readers will know what has happened. As for Galtee More, a 
notion certainly prevails at Newmarket that, fit and well at the 
post on the Derby day, he has a very great chance; and if we 
really did not see the best of him till his race with Velasquez, it 


may be so. For a vague rumour that he ‘makes a noise’ I can 
find no foundation. 


Supposing that Velasquez does not stay, and that Galtce 
More goes in any way wrong, the chances of Vesuvian would of 
course be generally esteemed brilliant; indeed, he has warm 
supporters in the face of all possible rivals. Some at least of the 
connections of the Kingsclere stable are not, however, by any 
means enthusiastic about the son of Royal Hampton and Fuse. 
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One of them went so far as to give me his opinion that Vesuvian 
was a moderate horse, and to declare that his leg was crookeder 
than ever. Victory in the greatest of races has seemed to rest 
between the three that have been named, but is there any hope 
for an outsider after all? Mr. Mainwaring, the handicapper, it 
will be seen on another page, speaks of Silver Fox as having an 
outside chance, but surely it must be exceedingly remote. Many 
of those who saw the Gimcrack Stakes are convinced that 
Monterey, had he not been shut in, would have beaten Silver 
Fox without difficulty, though, on the other hand, the latter colt’s 
owner thinks that with luck in the race he would have won more 
easily. I was not present, and do not know the grounds for this 
belief. Iiven if Monterey were found to stay, I cannot regard 
his success as at all possible ; at .all distances I fancy Velasquez 
would have no difficulty in beating him, as he did twice so easily 
last year, though the son of Goldfinch and Mutina made a better 
fight with Galtee More in the Rous Plate at Doncaster. The 
latter, however, wore him down and beat him two lengths in a 
manner which suggested that Galtee More stays and that Monterey 
does not. Ido not see, in fact, where the outsider is to come 
from. 


— - 


Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey writes to me as follows with reference 
to the subject of Birmingham guns, on which I commented last 
month :—‘ Ever since I wrote an article for your magazine on 
Messrs. Holland’s shooting-school, I have been “fired at” by 
the Birmingham gunmakers individually and collectively. This 
article was not written in the interests of any particular firm of 
gunmakers. It was written for the benefit of sportsmen generally, 
and described a modern shooting-school, of which there are several 
near London. I could not describe them all, so visited and wrote 
of the one I had heard was a good example of its kind. Messrs. 
Holland did not see one line of the article before it was published, 
and knew nothing whatever of its contents other than the 
sketches for it they sent me at my request. The Birmingham 
trade has accused me of writing in your magazine that, “as a 
rule, the Birmingham gun was a monstrum horrendum reach- 
me-down weapon, fit for neither man, nor bird, nor beast.” What 
I did write—and it puts a vastly different complexion on the 
sentence—was “that monstrum horrendum a ready-made reach- 
me-down Birmingham gun, was fit for,’ &c., &c. This sentence 
distinctly applied to a certain class of weapon—a cheap and 
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nasty class—whether made in London or the provinces, but, it 
cannot be denied, more associated with Birmingham than London. 
I should have thought that anyone reading this extract fairly 
would have so understood it, the terms “ready-made, reach- 
ine-down”’ so very clearly defining the inferior kind of gun I 
referred to. I certainly had no intention of casting any reflection 
upon the leading gunmakers of Birmingham or their work. No 
one doubts that well-made guns are manufactured in Birmingham, 
or that there are highly and deservedly respected firms of gun- 
makers in that city. I should have imagined the latter gentlemen 
would have been among the first to agree with my criticism of 
the poor class of gun I so pointedly alluded to.’ 


It will have been seen from my Note of last month that the 
above was the interpretation I placed on Sir Ralph Payne-Gall- 
wey’s article, and I assuredly had no intention, when I accepted 
the paper, of ruffling the susceptibilities of the Birmingham gun- 
makers, several of whom have written to me in varying terms of 
expostulation. One of them, Mr. G. E. Lewis, assures me that he 
gets what he terms ‘ Purdey’s prices’ for his best guns from well- 
known sportsmen, who certainly understand what guns are, and 
would not pay such prices if they did not obtain good value ; and 
Mr. Lewis adds that other Birmingham houses, to his knowledge, 
are paid at similar rates. I much regret that the makers should 
have found cause to consider themselves aggrieved, and to have 
discussed the article angrily, as I am told they did ; and I can only 
repeat the hope that Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s explanation will 
allay the feeling of irritation which has arisen. 


My notes on roulette last month have drawn me a multitude 
of letters from writers who have studied the subject more or less 
deeply—less deeply, as a rule, and, I am inclined to think, not at 
the Monte Carlo tables, where the folly of systems and schemes 
and methods is so very forcibly impressed on the player. Some 
of my correspondents ask for information as to the best plan to 
adopt ; a few recommend plans of their own. There is, how- 
ever, only one thing absolutely certain at roulette, and that is 
that if one plays long enough, beyond the extreme probability that 
one will lose heavily in proportion to one’s stake, there is the 
practical certainty that the table will win that percentage of the 
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money risked which the genius who invented the game so care- 
fully allotted. The more one plays, the more one sees the absolute 
folly of calculations. Three of my correspondents declare their 
intention of playing on the principle of which I gave them a 
detailed example ; and one writer expresses an opinion that it is 
‘sound.’ I have already assured him that it is not so, nor did 
IT ever pretend that it was; on the contrary, I expressly stated 
that the result of applying it on one special occasion, when my 
friend and I wondered what would have happened had we played 
it, would have been a loss of ninety-five louis. Judgment is 
useless , luck is everything. One of my correspondents wants to 
know why anybody wastes time at roulette when his chances at 
trente-et-quarante are so very much better. ‘My method is to 
play for runs of three or four, either leaving all down, or with- 
drawing the original stake when the thing you want has turned 
up twice or three times.’ I used to think the same. It took 
more than one visit to Monte Carlo, indeed, to convince me to 
the contrary; but I have paid handsomely for the knowledge 
that this is very far indeed from being anything like a safe 
game. 


It is remarkable how luck changes on the Turf. I came the 
other day on a Note I wrote nearly ten years since on the lack 
of good fortune that pursued the Prince of Wales. His Royal 
Highness had a speedy filly named Counterpane that fell dead on 
the course at Stockbridge when running for the Cup, which she 
would apparently have won. He had another promising filly 
named Lady Peggy, who, however, came so short in performance 
that a poor little 1001. plate was all she ever secured. He bought 
a mare called Coquette, supposed to be something out of the 
common, who broke down hopelessly ; and after Hohenlinden had 
won the Grand Military Gold Cup in 1887, the horse was dis- 
qualified on a purely technical objection—he was described as six 
years old instead of aged, or vice versd, I forget which—but the 
point is that six-year-old and aged horses all carried the same 


weight. In time, however, a Florizel II. appears, with a Per- 
simmon and a Thais to follow. 


The Grand Military at Sandown is always a success, though 
we could all wish that the soldiers owned a few better horses, or 
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at any rate produced them for the Gold Cup, the Handicap, and 
United Service ‘chases. Field Marshal and Midshipmite have 
had their day, and Parapluie, who won, is much behind the form 
of the animal to whom a race of this sort ought to fall. Mr. 
Reginald Ward would have improved the state of affairs had he 
brought out Cathal. As regards riding, of course Captain Bewicke 
is missed, for I regard him as the best cross-country horseman of 
the day, amateur or professional ; and one does not forget poor 
Roddy Owen. Mr. Atkinson, too, is a loss to the Service as an 
available horseman. But Mr. Reginald Ward has come on 
extraordinarily of late. Mr. Arthur Coventry always assured me 
that Mr. Ward would train on into the first class, when, I confess, 
I scarcely thought so; but he was right, and the owner of Cathal has 
beautiful hands, sound judgment, and abundance of dash tempered 
by patience and discretion. Mr. A. Lawson is also a really excellent 
horseman. I like the liberty and long rein he gives his horses at 
their fences, for he is, at the same time, always ready to hold them 
together when they want it. Captain Ricardo is another rider 
who has improved greatly and shows skill and head; Captain 
Eustace Crawley, Sir Cuthbert Slade, Mr. Murray-Threipland, 
and a few other familiar faces are still happily to the fore, and 
Mr. Campbell, with a Grand National to his credit, is of course 
a prominent figure. 


At the time of writing the judges have not given their decision 
in the case of the Anti-Gambling League v. Dunn; but secrets 
are apt to leak out, and I hear on authority which I fear is much 
too good to be doubted that the plaintiffs will succeed. The 
rumour at first went that the judges were unable to agree, but 
now, I believe, they have made up their minds, in face of the 
preamble to Lord Cockburn’s Act. I am unaffectedly sorry, 
because betting will not be in any way diminished, and the evils 
which attend it will be enormously increased by driving it into 
holes and corners. The question will be which of the innumerable 
ways of evading the law will be found most convenient to the 
vast army of those who will at once set themselves deliberately 
to break it; and it is a bad thing that a multitude of those who 
have prided themselves on being law-abiding men should be 
anxious to commit offences. I never recommend anybody to bet, 
because many years’ intimate experience of backing horses has 
convinced me that all the chances are enormously in favour of 
the professional bookmaker. I am almost inclined to say that 
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those who know most, who have the best sources of information 
open to them, win least; but I hate this interference with one’s 
freedom of action. At first the consequences will be specially 
mischievous. The value of blood stock will be reduced, and, of 
course, holders of shares in racing companies will suffer. By 
degrees, however, the most convenient methods of breaking the law 
with impunity will be discovered, and the business will continuc 
much as before, except that the bodies which now see that wager- 
ing is honestly conducted may be disestablished. Iam told that a 
well-known racing peer has already prepared a Bill to put the 
matter on a sound footing. This may or may not pass; its passage 
would simplify matters, but I am assuming that it is rejected. 
The stupidity of the Anti-Gambling League is shown by their 
Bill to ‘ prevent’ the sending of telegrams about racing. What 
could be simpler than a code? You wire, ‘Meet me at 
Colchester 3.30,’ and it means ‘Put me a hundred on Steamer,’ 
or something of that sort. Very many owners use codes now. 
If the Anti-Gambling League imagine that they have done 


anything at all towards the suppression of betting, they are 
hopelessly wrong. 
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